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THE CUNNINGHAM CLAIMS. 


The Cunningham claims have at last 
been cancelled by Secretary of the In- 
terior Fisher, successor to Mr. Ballin- 
ger. Thus the attitude of the adminis- 


tration toward conservation, at least 
in so far as the coal lands of Alaska 
are concerned, has been reversed. 
There will be rejoicing among the con- 
servationists and should be for the peo- 
ple all over the country for whom the 
conservationists have been laboring. 

What are these Cunningham claims? 
Simply the claims of thirty-two men, 
who formed an organization to get pos- 
session in an illegal way at the nominal 
sum of ten dollars an acre of the most 
valuable piece of coal property (located 
in Alaska) in the world. Ne man 
knows what these lands are worth. 
They are estimated as high as five hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Had it not been for Pinchot and 
Glavis and some other men, who have 
been sacrificed on the altar of Moloch, 
or whom it was attempted to offer as 
sacrifices, these claims and by prece- 
dent the whole general wealth of Al- 
aska would have been turned over to 
a group of men whose wealth is al- 
ready beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The country will breathe the freer for 
the victory. For conservation of the 
coal lands of Alaska means a victory 
all along the line. These coal lands 
are the richest prize of all; and since 
they have been saved, we may have 
confidence that the great mineral re- 
sources, whether in coal, oil or phos- 
phates, will be saved to the people of 
the United States in future genera- 
tions. To Mr. Pinchot first of all cred- 
it should be given. He could have done 
nothing. however, unless sustained by 
Roosevelt and Garfield and by others 
who held minor and subordinate posi- 
tions; nor could Mr. Pinehot and all 
the rest have won out, if they had not 
had behind them the common people, 
who so nobly backed and sustained 
them in their unselfish efforts. The 
fact that the president appointed Mr. 
Fisher, a prominent conservationist, in 
the place of Mr. Ballinger, an anti-con- 
servationist, shows that the adminis- 
tration has, fortunately for itself and 
for the people of the United States, re- 
versed itself on this most important 
question. 

A victory has been won, but it is 
only a stepping stone to tae future. 
The conditions in Alaska are peculiar. 
It has vast mineral wealth, but after a: 
the parties who control the harbors 
and the railroads can absorb the great- 
er portion of it, unless unusual meas- 
ures are taken by the government. 

It was expected that all these claims 
would be turned over to the 
heims, who were to build the railroad 
and work the mines and who, unless 
great care is exercised, will control the 
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only harbor through which this coal 
can be sent into the world’s markets. 
Peculiar conditions require unusual ac- 
tion on the part of the government. 

We have been convinced for some 
time that the only way in which the re- 
sources of Alaska can be developed for 
the benefit of the whole people is by 
the gevernment itself controlling the 
harbors, building the railroads and 
leasing them to men who will operate 
them under certain fixed and definite 
regulations. There will be plenty of 
profit in this to invite capital; but un- 
less something of this kind is done, 
the victory after all may be mainly a 
sentimental victory, and not seevra 
the rights of the people. Secretary 
Fisher regards the present laws as un- 
fitted to Alaskan conditions. It is now 
up to congress to enact legislation 
which will fit the peculiar conditions of 
this vast territory, which we purchased 
for a song from Russia, but which is 
now one of the most valuable assets 
of the American people. 





WHEAT SAW-FLY BORERS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“There is a small white worm about 
the size of a grain of rice working in 
my wheat. It seems to chew the stalk 
partly or entirely off up several inches 
from the ground,, and then crawls in- 
side the straw to do more damage, I 
suppose. The stalk dies immediately.” 

This is probably the wheat saw-fly 
borer. In April or May, a little black 
four-winged fly inserted eggs in those 
wheat stalks which at present are af- 
fected. These eggs hatched into small 
white or yellowish white worms ‘hich, 
as they bored up and down in the 
stalks of wheat rapidly grew larger. 
Just before wheat harvest, they bur- 
row to the base of the stem, cutting 
the wheat straw nearly in two from 
the inside two or three inches from 
the grouna. The worms burrow deeper 
into the straw and then pass through 
a resting stage. The wheat stalks cut 
in this way may stand erect until cut 
witn the binder, but if there are heavy 
winds, they will fall over. The worms 
remain in the stubble until next April 
or May, when they come out again as 
the four-winged black flies. 

Destroying this pest is very simple. 
All that is necessary is either to burn 
or plow under the infested stubble. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do suckers on corn it and 
will it pay to pull them off? I have al- 
ways pulled them off, thinking that 
they took more or less nourishment 
from the main stalk. Some claim that 
it does mot pay to sucker because that 
when the stalk requires what the suck- 
er is using it all goes back to the stalk. 
Will you tell why corn suckers and if 
the suckers do any damage?” 

It rarely pays to sucker corn. In a 
very dry season like the present a man 
may occasionally get pay for his work 
in removing suckers. In an ordinarily 
wet season, however, the yield of corn 
may be lowered many bushels by the 
removal of the suckers. In a Nebraska 
experiment conducted during the years 
of 1903 and 1904 it was found that corn 
with the suckers left on outyie-ded that 
with the suckers removed at the rate 
of twenty bushels per acre for the first 
year and fourteen bushels per acre for 
the second. The experimenter suggest- 
ed that the reason for the greater yield 
of the unsuckered corn was the fact 
that many of the suckers produced 
ears. 

The commonest cause of suckers is 
a thin stand. Experiments universally 
prove this. With a stand of only one 
stalk to the hill there will be produced 
suckers at the rate of as high as 300 
per 100 stalks while with a stand of 
four stalks to the hill there often will 
be scarcely any suckers. But even 
with a good stand a great many suck- 
ers are sometimes produced because of 
the richness of the land or the abun- 
dance of moisture. Also it is undoubt- 
edly true that some varieties sucker 
more than others. In other words, 
suckering is an inherited characteristic 
which depends largely for its develop- 
ment on conditions of soil, weather, 
and lack of crowding by other corn 
plants. 

Pield studies of suckers indicate that 
they do not draw very heavily upon 
the mother plants for food sinee very 
soon after they are started roots of 
their own develop. Of course some in- 
jury to the mother plants comes about 





because of crowding, but im the ordt 
narily wet season this is more than 
counterbalanced by nubbins of ears 
yielded by the suckers. Practically 
all of the suckers are formed by the 
time corn is two feet high; conse- 
quently if suckering is practiced, it is 
desirable to take off the suckers much 
earlier in the life of the corn plant 
than is generally followed. We be- 
lieve, however, that the work spent 
in suckering corn can in almost all in- 
stances be spent to better advantage 
elsewhere. 





TAKE CARE OF THE HEIFER CALVES 


One of the good things whieh have 
resulted from the lower prices of corn 
that have prevailed for the last year is 
that it will turn the attention of our 
readers to the necessity of putting 
more land in grass and keeping more 
stock. There will be a demand for 
this stock, not soon at such high prices 
as have prevailed during the two years 
just preceding the recent decline; but 
they will be needed and will command 
prices that will pay for the cost of pro- 
ducing them, which has also declined. 

But, you say, why talk about heifer 
calves? We say heifer calves because 
we have no doubt that the farmer will 
take care of the steer calves. He has 
the idea that the heifer calf is less 
valuable, because in former times heif- 
ers sold at a discount as compared 
with steers on the market. As we 
pointed out then, there seemed to be 
no good reason for this; that in Eng- 
land heifers sold quite as high as did 
steers, and in some sections higher; 
that the packers were simply skinning 
us because they found for a time that 
they could. As cattle became scarcer, 
they found out what they knew all the 
time, that a heifer was quite as valu- 
able as a steer. 

But there is another reason: 


however, that is being regained very 
rapidly, and men are no longer skep 
tical on this point. It has been done 
and is now being done on thousands 
of farms. These heifer calves can be 
grown on sweet skim-milk or on any 
of a uniform degree of acid- 
ity, supplemented by oats, corn, hay 
good pasture, until weaning time. 
They can then be wintered on grain 
and silage and hay. 
There are some men who are not 
feed cattle; some be- 
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range, the special territery of the spe- 
cial purpose beef animal. This short- 
ening up of the rangé is due to three 
causes: the increased demand for room 
for sheep, the breaking up of the 
ranches by homsteaders and purechas- 
ers of semi-arid lands, and the decrease 
in the grazing capacity of the range 
where too closely pastured. These 
ranges are being emptied now, ereat- 
ing an abnormal surplus, considering 
the total population of the country; 
and the result must be an encourage- 
ment for the farmer who wishes to in- 
crease the fertility of his soil, or at 
least put a stop to its decline in fer- 
tility, to grow these dual purpose cat- 
tle, raise the calves by hand on skim- 
milk and grain and carry them through 
till calving time on silage and other 
winter forage. 

Apparent misfortunes are often but 
blessings in disguise; and if the mis- 
fortune of lower prices leads more men 
to engage in livestock growing and 
adopt a rotation of crops and balanced 
rations. speaking for the people gener- 
ally, it will not have been in the end 
any real misfortune. 





SORGHUM AND KAFIR CORN 
POISONING. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“Kafir corn is badly burned and sev- 
eral in this vicinity that have tried 
pasturing lose their cattle. I have a 
field of kafir corn and would like to 
know if it would act the same on other 
stock. Would it be safe to cut this 
kafir corn and feed it in a dry condi- 
tion for hay. If we have rains later 
causing it to turn green and grow 
could I cut it for hay without danger 
of losing cattle and horses?” 

Young plants or second growth of 
either sorghum or kafir cern which 
has been stunted on account of dry 
weather is very likely to cause death 
to stock pastured thereon. Careful 
investigation at the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station indicates very strongly 
that the trouble is caused by prussic 
acid, .001 of a pound of this substance 
being sufficient to cause death to eat- 
tle. So far as is known the only plants 
whieh form this substance are kafir 
corn and sorghum and these form it 
only in their leaves, the production of 
the poison being especially great dur- 
ing bright, dry weather. Reports as 
to the loss of stock from pasturing 
sorghum have always given, so far 
as we know, cattle as the only kind of 
stock lost. Since prussic acid, how- 
ever, is poisonous to other kinds of 
stock as well as cattle we would con- 
clude that the fact that losses of 
horses, sheep and hegs have not been 
reported is that they are so rarely pas- 
tured on sorghum. 

Observation and theory both indicate 
that stock receiving a full feed of corn 
are not likely to be poisoned on stunt- 
ed sorghum or kafir corn. It appears 
that the carbohydrates of corn act as 
an antidote to the prussic acid. 

So far as we know there are no cases 
on record of dried kafir corn or sor- 
ghum causing prussic acid poisoning 
in stock. The Nebraska Experiment 
Station states that there is strong evi- 
dence pointing to the fact that the 
plants become harmless on drying. 
The reason for this is that in the green 
plants there is what is known as an 
enzym which puts the prussic acid 
into such a condition that the animal 
body may absorb it. In the dried 
plants this enzym is no longer active 
and consequently injury by prussic 
acid poisoning is greatly reduced. In 
fodder or hay made of mature kafir 
corn or sorghum plants there seems 
to be no danger whatever of prussic 
acid, but in fedder made from the 
stunted plants there may be slight 
danger. Consequently we advise the 
- of great care in feeding such fod- 
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FIGHTING THE ALFALFA WEEVIL. 


During the last year or two the al 
falfa weevil has become a very serious 
pest to the alfalfa crop in Utah and 


were accordingly sent to Italy to gath- 
er parasites, which were then shipped 
by cold storage to this country, and 
are now being distributed among the 
weevil infested fields of Utah. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THE COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


We have had something to say in 
times past about the importance of 
the country church, not merely as a 
teacher of religion but as a source 
of inspiration to the farmer and his 
family, whether they belong to his 
church or not to any church. We 
hope our readers have read carefully 
the two communications in our issue 
of June 16th, coming, as they do, from 
country pastors in different sections, 
who are making good in developing 
a new order of things in their locali- 
ties. ; 

It is interesting to note that they 
have been following methods which 
Wallace’s Farmer has suggested, and 
we are especially glad to have their 
reports. The great tendency of the 
farmer to suppose that the teach- 
ings of an agricultural paper on mat- 
ters moral and religious are purely 
theoretical and may not work out. 
Now our Missouri friend shows that 
he is working them out. He has made 
a survey of his community, evidently 
knows every woman and child. He 
has taken stock of the raw material 
at hand, just as any 
would. He knows their religious pref- 
erences. He is not telling them alt 
gether about the future world, but im- 
proving the condition of things of 
things in this world. He is not build- 
ing up his church by natural genera- 
tion, that is, by limiting it to families 
I aims to reach 
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ready to dis and has developed 
2 ry flouris g church and Sab- 
bath school, We know of another 
church that was about ready to die, 
in other words, to disband, a church 
which we knew in our early boyhood 
days os a very flourishing church. A 
new man came in who was imbued 
with the proper spirit, and now its for- 
mer time prosperity has returned. 
We know of stili another church, 
which in cur boyhood days was very 
large and flourishing, but has now 
reached a point where it has services 
only every other Sabbath. Now there 
are just as many fa hat neigh- 
borhood as there ev and prob- 
ably nearly if not r as many 
people living on t Some have 
moved to town; t re are souls to 
be saved and young men to be in- 
spired to better living. What is need- 
ed is some man who understands the 
n. A young man came along, 
i th we have 
ted visited 
hon ntance of 
: 3 s d, enter- 
ing into their family life. He under- 
stood something of farming, having 
been raised on a farm himself; and it 
was but a few months before there 
Was a remarkable revival of interest 
in his ministry. 
We know of another church, once 
prosperous, now dead and about to 


be buried. In that neighborhood there 


has been a large increase in popula- 
tion; and the reason it is dead is be- 
cause it has lacked a man who knows 


human nature, who can enter into the 


spirit of the new population, under- 
stand their ways and appeal to their 
better nature. 

The man who confines himself to 


teaching purely theology, or who per- 

mits himscif to engage in bitter con- 

troversy over points of doctrine which 
' ] 







are not vital to the development of 
human character and salvation, will 
necessarily fail. The man who accepts 
the country church as a means of pro- 
motion is longing for the life of 


ter not accept it. He 
just as the girl who 
country school while 
for a city school or an at- 
tractive offer of marriage and with no 
other end in view will teach the chil- 
dren but little. 

It is to be hoped that in time the 
theological seminaries will wake up 
and adapt their teachings to the con- 
ditions and circumstances of modern 
life and endeavor to fit men for the 
ind-strial and social life on which we 
have ertered. We are living in a dif- 
ferent world now from that ef cur 
boyheod. In a good many respects it 
is a better world, but in all respects 
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a world in which there are more dif- 
ficult problems requiring solution, and 
requiring a different type of men than 
those that were competent to solve 
the problems of fifty years ago, or 
forty years ago, or even twenty years 
ago. 

We were recently asked to say a 
word to a religious body on the sub- 
ject of the rural church. The first 
thing we did was to ask the ministers 
who were reared in the country or a 
country town to rise. We also asked 
those who were reared in a town of 
five thousand or over to rise. We did 
not count the first; there were so 
many of them. We counted the lat- 
ter; ten in an assembly of about two 
hundred. We then said: Is it not 
perfectly clear that the city never has 
and never will rear enough men to 
supply its own pulpits? If you allow 
the country church to go down, the 
whole church Will go down with the 
exception of two or three denomina- 
tions. The city can not even manage 
its own business without the help of 
men reared in the country. The busi- 
ness of every city in the nation, large 
and small, is conducted for the main 
part by men who were themselves 
reared, or their fathers, in the coun- 
try. Therefore country life is inti- 
mately and vitally connected with the 
life of the whole nation. We must 
plant the streams with virtue, indus- 
try and common honesty, if the waters 
are to be pure. 

This is true not only of our own 
country but of all countries. Rome 
became an empire only after the far- 
mers had moved to town and left the 
tilling of their lands to slaves; only 
after her people had lost their faith in 
their religion and began to laugh at 
things which their fathers had re- 
garded as sacred. 

Every pastor in a country church 
must realize that after all he is mold- 
ing and shaping the destinies of this 
nation as no other pastor. His field 
may be small, but the country pastors 
hold in their hands the destinies of 
the church and of the nation. 





MORAL ISSUES IN POLITICS. 








There was a time, not so many years | 


when a man who talked about 
moral issues in politics, outside of the 
slavery question or the treatment of 
the freedmen, would have been regard- 
ed as something of a queer character. 
Sixty years ago no one thought of there 
being any morals in politics. The Civil 
War gave us a moral issue and devel- 
oped a sort of moral conscience among 
thinking men. Now some of us are 
beginning to regard politics as mainly 
moral, and pay little attention to any 
political question that does not have a 
distinctly moral issue involved. 

Our politicians who have all their 
lives long been accustomed to playing 
politics instead of making themselves 
leaders, and playing to the gal- 
leries and pandering to public senti- 
ment as expressed in the newspapers, 
slow to learn that with thinking 
people there is a very close relation- 
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ship between morals and politics. To 
illustrate: 

We are beginning to ask what is 
right in transportation questions and 


in political movements affecting trans- 
portation. Is it right for the corpora- 
tion, railroad or any other, to lie by 
putting out stock claiming to be worth 
a hundred cents on the dollar, in which 
there may not be twenty-five cents’ 
worth of value or none at all? Is it 
right for corporations to steal by claim- 
ing the usual rate of interest as divi- 
dends on this watered stock? 

Ve are even beginning to ask if the 
tariff is right. Is it right by high pro- 





tective tariffs to keep men from buy- 
ing in markets where they sell? The 
tariff has ceased to be a purely finan- 


cial question, and is coming to be dis- 
tinctly a moral question; and the deci- 
sion of the men who regard it as a 
moral question will settle it. 

Some years ago, in most states, they 
began to realize that it was not right 
for a few men to ride free on railroads, 
others pay half fare, and the multitude 
pay full fare. Just as soon as we be- 
gan to look upon this as a moral ques- 
tion, we settled the pass business ex- 
cept in such benighted states as IIli- 
nois, where the influence of the cities 
was so great that the legislature had 
the audacity to claim that they were 
entitled to ride free. We had hoped 
that Illinois would put herself in line 
with her sister states and reclaim the 





legislation. The time is coming, how- 
ever, when even in states like Illinois, 
to ride on a pass, unless you are an 
officer or employe of the company, will 
be regarded as a personal disgrace. 

The open primary is afiother moral 
question. The people have a right to 
say whom they will put up as candi- 
dates in their respective parties. It is 
part of their heritage as citizens of a 
republic. They are now beginning to 
realize that they have a right to say 
who shall represent them in our house 
of lords (the United States senate), 
and thus make it a house of the people. 

Perhaps there is no better illustra- 
tion of the moral nature of politics 
than the attempt of the people of IIli- 
nois to get rid of Senator Lorimor. 
They believe, and they have good rea- 
son to believe, that his election was se- 
cured by bribery. Even the senate of 
the United States has become sensi- 
tive to the will not merely of the peo- 
ple of Illinois, but of the United States, 
and sooner or later their moral sense 
will show them that they can not af- 
ford to have the standing of their own 
body called in question by permitting 
him to sit in it. When Roosevelt de- 
clined to sit with him in his own club, 
he quickened the moral conscience of 
the entire nation. 

The congressman who will inquire 
first: Is it right? and will so train 
his own conscience that he can recog- 
nize right when he sees it, will be very 
much safer than if he keeps his ear 
to the ground and listens to popular 
outery; for the popular sentiment must 
eventually come down to a question 
as to what is right in the case. 





STEER FEEDING ON PASTURE. 


An lIewa correspondent writes: 

“T have thirty steers weighing about 

800 pounds each, which I am thinking 
of summer feeding. [| have fifteen 
acres of blue grass pasture. Corn is 
worth 43 cents, oats 28 cents, and oil 
meal $35 per ton. What would be the 
best and cheapest ration? I am think- 
ing of selling these cattle in Septem- 
ber or October. In your estimation, 
better to run them over 
Would you grind the 
24? I have no hogs to follow.” 
The man who owns feeding steers 
at the present time has three courses 
he may follow. He may give 
them a full feed of grain on grass and 
lispose of them in the fall; he may 
ive a light grain feed or no feed at all 
on grass, and winter fatten in dry lot; 
or he may give no grain feed at all on 
pasture, rough them through the win- 
ter, and summer feed next year. Pure- 
ly local conditions such as the Amount 
of feed on hand, the stock on the 
place, the labor question, the quality 
of the pastures, and the condition of 
the cattle themselves will determine 
largely which of these plans will make 
the most money. As a general rule, 
however, if the cattle are heavy 
enough, we would follow the first plan, 
fattening the cattle as quickly as pos- 
sible on g s. Many of our most suc- 
cessful fe rs in recent years have 
found that summer feeding has given 
them the best results. 

M men feeding steers grain on 
grass give simply corn alone. They 
find that in this way they can put a 
daily gain on the ordinary steer of 
about two pounds. We would advise, 
however, even on good blue grass pas- 
ture, the use of a pound or two of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. Of the two 
we would rather prefer the cottonseed 
meal, since it is less laxative, and a 
pound of protein may be bought in it 
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for less than it can in oil meal. Espe- 
cially would we advise the use of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal during the 


last month or two of the feeding period 
in order to put on that extra degree of 
finish or bloom which brings the top 
market price. 

Does it pay to grind grain for steers 
on summer pasture? Where there are 
no hogs to follow, we think it would 
unquestionably pay to either grind or 
soak, for the reason that by summer- 
time the old corn has become very 
hard and quite unpalatable, especially 
if there have been mice running over 
it. At the Illinois exp“iment station 
it was found that eighty-nine pounds 
of cornmeal put on as many pounds of 
gain as 100 pounds of shelled corn, 
while at the Kansas station it was 
found that it took ninety-two pounds 
of cornmeal to put on as many pounds 
of gain as 100 pounds of shelled corn. 
At the present market prices, with 


abandoned right to have a voice in her ; corn in the feed lot costing about 80 
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cents a hundred, and with the cost of 
grinding at about five cents a hundred, 
grinding for steers with no hogs to fol- 
low would certainly pay. With hogs 
to follow, however, grinding would 
probably not pay unless the corn were 
so very hard that the steers found 
considerable difficulty in eating it. Ex- 
periments indicate that if one hundred 
pounds of shelled corn were fed to or- 
dinary two-year-old steers, they would 
use about eighty pounds of it to pro- 
duce ten pounds of steer flesh, allow- 
ing seventeen to twenty pounds to go 
through in their droppings, which 
would be used if there were the proper 
number of hogs to follow, to produce 
four or five pounds of hog flesh. If 
the corn was ground, however, and 
there were no hogs to follow, a hun- 
dred pounds of ground corn should pro- 
duce about eleven pounds of steer 
flesh. At this point we can not resist, 
merely for the sake of a more definite 
comparison, to make this statement in 
the terms of money as follows: 

One hundred pounds of shelled corn 
at 80 cents per hundred should produce 
ten pounds of steer flesh, which, at 
present market prices, are worth about 
60 cents, and with hogs following four 
pounds of hog flesh worth at present 
prices about 24 cents. 

One hundred pounds of cornmeal at 
85 cents should produce eleven pounds 
of steer flesh, which, at present mar- 
ket prices are worth about 66 cents. 

These figures are, of course, merely 
approximate averages, and must not 
be taken definitely. They indicate, 
however, to our minds about the de- 
gree of advantage which ground corn 
has over shelled corn when no hogs 
are following steers. They also indi- 
cate the great necessity of having 
hogs to follow if a good profit is to 
be made with corn and steers at their 
present prices. 





WARBLES IN CATTLE. 


An Jowa subscriber sends us a clip- 
ping from an exchange which explains 
how the warble gets into the cow’s 
back. We have frequently described 
this in Wallaces’ Farmer. The eggs of 
the warble are deposited on heels of 
the cattle by the warble fly, which is 
somewhat larger than the common 
housefly. The cattle, licking their 
heels, take the eggs into the mouth and 
the small larvae which hatch out there 
in the throat make their way through 
the tissues until they reach the back, 
where they form the warbles found 
on the backs the next spring. This 
correspondent writes that he had al- 
ways thought that warbles were caused 
by the big, black flies which are numer- 
ous in July and August, and that he 
had supposed that these flies deposited 
the eggs in the skin of the back, where 
they stayed until the next spring and 
developed into the warble. 

We are guite well aware that a large 
number of our readers regard the life 
history of the warble as a fairy story. 
Whenever we refer to it, we receive a 
number of letters from friends who 
insist that they have watched the large 
black flies at work, and that they be- 
lieve, as this correspondent dees, that 
they lay thcir eggs on the backs of the 
cattle. With due deference to these 
friends, we repeat that scientific inves- 
tigation shows quite conclusively that 
the life history of the warble is as has 
been narrated in the foregoing. 





CLOVER SEED QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Last year I had twenty-five acres 
of timethy and clover meadow. The 
clover had considerable seed in it, and 
most of the timothy failed to come this 
spring. Now there is a great crop of 
clover which I presume came from the 
seed last fall. I have been pasturing it 
this spring. What I wish to know is 
whether I can mow this about the 
middle of June, keep the cattle off and 
get a crop of seed, or would I receive 
more value by pasturing with hogs 
and cattle?” 

Our correspondent must determine 
for himseif whether it will pay him 
best to continue pasturing this field or 
to remove the stock and save it for 
seed. In all probability he will get a 
good crop of seed by removing the 
stock, mowing down what is left and 
then allowing the field to remain un- 
disturbed until the seed crop is ready 
to cut. This is the surest method of 
getting a seed crop, and unless the 
season igs very unfavorable indeed he 
will get a good crop. 
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ALFALFA SEED CROP. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like information as to the 
‘cutting of alfaifa for seed. When 
should the alfalfa seed crop be cut and 
what is the best method of handling 
it? I have four acres sowed last fall 
from which I cut a first crop of seven 
loads June 3d. The second crop is now 
from twelve to twenty inches high, but 
rather uneven on account of the dry 
weather.” 

Except in a very dry year like the 
present the alfalfa seed crop is very 
uncertain east of the Missouri river. 
A heavy rain falling after the seed 
crop has started to bloom is very de- 


structive to seed production. The 
weather should be so dry that the new 
shoots which ordinarily form at the 
base of the plants at blossoming time 
do not appear. For the best seed pro- 
duction the stand should be thin, some 
of the largest crops being secured from 
alfalfa grown in rows. 

Uniavorable conditions to alfalfa 
seed production are a thick stand of 
rank growing plants and plenty of 
moisture, especiaily during biossoming 
time and while the seed*is ripening. 
Dry weather with a fairly thin stand of 
plants bearing an abundance of large 
flowers should result in a good seed 
crop. Occasionally in the arid west it 
happens that the weather is too dry 
and as a result the flowers are blasted 
_before seed forms. 

We rarely notice alfalfa seeding in 

{Towa but this year we observe that 
stray plants along the roadside are 
| loaded with seed. It would not sur- 
' prise us this year if a great many al- 
, falfa fields east of the Missouri would 
} produce paying seed crops. Under 
favorable conditions the yield of alfal- 
fa seed will be a little higher than 
that of red clover averaging about four 
to six bushels. 

Handling the alfalfa seed crop is 
very much the same in every way as 
the managing of red clover or alsike 
for seed, directions concerning which 
we have given in our issues of June 
16th and 23d. As with red clovér the 
second crop is the one generally har- 
vested for seed. The time to cut is 
when two-thirds of the seed pods have 
turned brown, but before any shatter- 
ing of the pods has taken place. Great- 
er cash returns will generally be had 
| if the crop is cut a trifle too green 
‘rather than overripe. Cutting may be 
done with the mower (preferably 
equipped with a buncher), with a self- 
rake reaper, or with a binder. In the 
entire process of harvesting the one 
thing to observe above all others is 
to avoid seed shattering. The self- 
‘rake reaper, binder, and the mower 
equipped with a buncher ail harvest 
the seed crop with less loss than the 
mower. After being cut the crop may 
be handled in two ways, depending 
upon whether threshing is to take place 
at once directly from the field or 
whether it is to occur some time later 
from the stack or barn. In case the 
crop is threshed direct from the field 
it is let lie as it falls till dry. If it is 





gathered as quickiy as possible after 
cutting into cocks from whence it is 
moved after a day or two when it has 
become thoroughly dry to the stack or 
barn. Alfalfa in the stack should be 
carefully covered to prevent rain dam- 
age. 

Threshing may be done either with 
a huller or a grain separator equipped 
with a special huller attachment. The 
grain separator will do the faster work, 
but the huller wil! save more seed. 





TRIMMING TOMATO PLANTS. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know concerning the desirability of 
trimming tomato plants. 

In order to secure the earliest and 
best tomatoes in a small patch it prob- 
ably pays to trim the vines to a single 
stem and tie to a stake. This means 
that the vines must be pruned every 
week or ten days. In our experience 
the most tomatoes may be secured 
With the least trouble simply by letting 
the vines sprawl over the ground as 
they will. In wet years, of course, 
there will be some loss by rotting, but 
in a large patch this is more than made 
up by the saving in time. 

A large tomato grower in northeast- 
ern United States where the season is 
short has developed a new system of 
pruning which h> claims secures him 

, the maximum ox early fruit at the least 








As soon as his young plants 


expense, 
show four strong healthy leaves he 
nips out the center of the top thus forc- 
ing out four branches, one at the axil 


of each leaf. Each of these four 
branches is allowed to develop three 
flower clusters after which the end of 
each is cut off. After this the vines 
are kept pruned free from. side 
branches. This gardener states that 
both his experience and that of sev- 
eral other growers in various other 
parts of northern United States have 
convinced him that it is by this meth- 
od of pruning the greatest amount of 
early fruit may be obtained. 





ROTATION FOR ILLINOIS. 


A centra! Illinois correspondent asks 
our opinion on the following crop ro- 
tation for his farm: 

“Starting with timothy and clover 
sod, the first crop of which i8 to be 
used for hay and the second cut for 
seed, I would break this sod in the 
fall and plant the next year to corn. 
In the fall the crop would be husked, 
the stalks plowed under, and the field 
seeded to wheat about November Ist. 
The wheat stubble would be plowed 
in the fall and planted to corn the next 
year, the corn followed by oats and 
seeded to clover and timothy. At the 
end of the fifth year this would bring 
us back to a clover and timothy sod.” 

It should be stated that the farm 
has 120 acres, of which it is intended 
to keep twenty acres in permanent 
pasture, and twenty acres in each of 
the crops above mentioned. The ad- 
vantages of this rotation are thus 
stated by our correspondent: 

“This rotation would give me a 
chance to plow under all my stalks, 
and also that greatest advantage of 
having no crop followed by the same 
kind. I would always have fall plowed 
ground for my corn, making cultiva- 
tion easy.” He then asks: 

“Would Turkish Red wheat do well 
sown at this date, or would it be best 
to use spring wheat? None of the lat- 
ter is used here. This farm is clay 
loam with clay subsoil, and rolling. 
The farm is now in fine condition. It 
yields on an average fifty bushels’ of 
oats per acre, sixty bushels of corn, 
thirty bushels of wheat, and two and 
one-half to three bushels of clover 
seed. Ten acres of meadow last year 
yielded thirty tons of fine clover and 
timothy.” 

We have no doubt the above rotation 
would work out fairly well, but there 
are objections to it, the main objection 
being that corn could not be husked, 
the stalks plowed under and the land 
seeded to wheat in time to enable it to 
cover the land sufficiently to protect 
it during the winter. November Ist is 
too late to sow wheat in that latitude, 
although early enough in southern and 
western Kansas and southern Mis- 
souri, where the later sowing is pre- 
ferred because it avoids to a great ex- 
tent the ravages of the Hessian fly, 
the longer season giving time for it 
to cover the ground sufiiciently. We 


_ «. «- | would not like to sow winter wheat in 
to be threshed at some later time it is | the latitude of central Illinois later 


than the first week in October, 

On land of that quality, we would 
harvest the corn crop and put at least 
ten acres of it in the silo, and shred 
the rest. We would then put in win- 
ter wheat and seed down to clover 
and timothy with the wheat in the 
spring, or seed the timothy with the 
wheat and sow the clover just before 
the ground freezes up, but when there 
is not sufficient heat to germinate it. 
The freezing and thawing out of the 
land-in the spring would give the clo- 
ver sufficient covering. We would 
adopt a four-year rotation instead of 
a five, and increase the fields to twen- 
ty-five acres. 

The advantages of this rotation 
would be that he would have the land 
plowed in the fall for corn, and could 
gradually increase the depth of plow- 
ing. He would have but one plowing 
in the four years’ course. By grow- 
ing a medium late corn, say Silver 
Mine or an early variety of Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent, the corn could be put in the 
silo or cut in time to drill the wheat; 
and if the ground is plowed deep for 
corn and the corn thoroughly culti- 
vated, it will not need in an ordinary 
year any preparation whatever, and in 
any year will not need more than one 
disking in order to fit the corn stubble 
for a seed bed. 

Winter wheat is a much safer crop 
to seed down with than oats, whether 
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it be seeded in the spring or in the fall. 
We would apply manure altogether on 
the meadow or pasture. By following 
this plan he would always have rich 
land fall plowed and plowed deep 
in which to put corn. This would give 
ample time to prepare the seed bed. 
While the corn would take some of 
the rankness of the fertility out of the 
land, there would still be enough for 
wheat; and we see no reason why four 
bumper crops could not be grown with 
thig rotation, and the land maintain 
its fertility, and in fact increase the 
supply of vegetable matter. 

In short, we believe that for that 
latitude in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Nebraska as far west as clover will 
grow, this is the ideal rotation. It is 
the best we have been able to figure 
out, and we have practiced it on our 
own farms for several years and find 
it entirely satisfactory: Under this 
rotation wheat can be grown at a labor 
cost of twenty to thirty cents per 
bushel. If the price is low and that of 
corn high, it can be used largely as a 
substitute for corn in feeding hogs and 
dairy cows. It also enables the farmer 
to cut oats out of the rotation, a desir- 
able thing, since only in exceptional 
years does the oats crop pay in that 
latitude. 


DRIED BLOOD FOR PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I can buy blood meal containing 
87 per cent protein at $50 per ton, 
and 60 per cent protein tankage at 
$46 per ton. This shows the protein 
in blood meal to be considerably 
cheaper than in tankage. I wish to 
know if you think it advisable to feed 
blood meal with corn to fattening hogs 
or to young pigs after weaning, or 
might it produce bad results? How 
large a quantity should be fed to 
either?” 

Good quality blood meal is, in every 
way, a very similar feed to tankage, 
but is much more concentrated. On 
account of its lower price, tankage has 
been much more used for pig feeding 
purposes than dried blood. Our corre- 
spondent, however, quotes the two at 
very nearly the same price. Under 
these circumstances we would warn 
our correspondent to be sure that the 
dried blood was of good quality. 

In a Virginia experiment it was 
found that feeding in connection with 
corn, dried blood at $60 per ton had 
about the same value as skim-milk at 
25 cents per hundred. In order to in- 
duce the pigs to relish dried blood, it 
was found necessary to mix it with 
an equal weight of middlings. Dried 
blood, being such a concentrated food, 
should be fed in about the proportion 
of one to twelve or eighteen parts of 
corn, the exact relation being deter- 
mined by the other feeds which are 
being fed. Our correspondent asks: 
“Might it produce bad results?” Yes, 
there is a possibility that it might if 
used in large amounts, but used in 
small amounts it is a very good feed, 
especially for young, stunted pigs. 








RABIES OR HYDROPHOBIA. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me through 
your paper when dog days begin this 
year and when they end?” 

The hot weather during July and 
August generally goes under the name 
of dog days, there being no definite 
time when this period commences or 
ends. Most people mistakenly think 
that at this time dogs are particularly 
liable to go mad on account of con- 
tracting the disease of rabies or hy- 
drophobia. This is not true, since doc- 
tors who have made a special study of 
this disease find that it is just as com- 
mon at one season of the year as at 
another, lack of water, bad treatment, 
and hot weather having nothing to do 
with it. 

In many sections of the country 
rabies is a serious disease, always be- 
ing fatal and causing the loss of much 
live stock and the death of a number 
of people. Rabies is spread almost 
altogether through bites by affected 
dogs. As with practically all of our 
diseases, the cause of rabies is a 
germ. After a cow, horse, hog or per- 
son is bitten by a rabid dog there will 
very rarely be any signs of trouble un- 
til at least two weeks have past, the 
symptoms of the disease sometimes 
not developing for six months or a 


year. 
A rabid animal may be told by its 
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nervous restlessness and peculiar ac- 
tions. When the disease first comes 
on, an affected dog will generally 
hide in a dark place for a while and 
then becoming restless, wander about 
for several days, at this time being in 
a very irritated condition and likely to 
bite live stock or people if interfered 
with. The animal is unable to eat or 
drink because the swallowing muscles 
are paralyzed. The voice changes and 
death comes in a few days. .Some- 
times the disease does not take such a 
furious course, but the end is always 
death in animals. 

A person who has been bitten by a 
rabid dog may prevent the develop- 
ment of the disease by presenting him- 
self for treatment at one of the Pas- 
teur institutes. This should be done 
as soon as possible, since after the 
symptoms develop the disease ends fa- 
tally. 

If any of the live stock of the place 
at any time act in a peculiarly ner- 
vous, restless, irritable way and final- 
ly*die in from four to ten days after 
the first symptoms of trouble appear, 
rabies may be suspected. After that 
the dogs of the neighborhood should 
be put under careful surveillance. 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 449, which may 
be obtained on application to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C., gives quite 
a complete account of this disease and 
suggests that all trouble from hydro- 
phobia could be prevented by muz- 
zling all the dogs of the country for 
six months. 





CATTLE LICE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me the best way of get- 
ting rid of lice on cows.” 

A one to two per cent folution of 
any good coal tar dip applied twice, at 
an interval of eight or ten days, will 
kill cattle lice. These dips come in 
convenient form, and are so cheap that 
we advise their use rather than bother 
with a home-made dip. If they can not 
be obtained conveniently, however, a 
good home-made preparation for lice- 
killing is kerosene emulsion, made as 
follows: 

Dissolve one-half pound of hard soap 
in one gallon of hot water. Take off 
the stove and add to the solution while 
still hot two gallons of kerosene, and 
stir thoroughly. When desired for use 
one part of the emulsion should be di- 
luted with eight or ten parts of water. 

Whether the coal tar dip or the ker- 
osene emulsion is used, application 
should be made very thoroughly. Of 
course there is no difficulty in doing 
so if a dipping tank is on hand, but if 
not the solutions will either have to 
be sprayed, painted or scrubbed on, 
and in that case care must be taken 
to see that they are thoroughly rubbed 
into the skin on all the places where 
the lice are located. The first applica- 
tion, if made thoroughly, will kill all 
the lice that are hatched at the time; 
the second application is given to kill 
those which have hatched in the mean- 
time from nits. 





SKIN DISEASE IN HORSES. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare that is ten years old 
that has been troubled during the last 
few years with a skin disease that is 
very annoying to her. All over her 
back and sides are many small knots 
in her skin which seem to cause itch- 
ing as she bites and rubs them vio- 
lently. The knots feel like boils but 
do not open or run. They are dry 
and hard all the time. It seems that 
flies annoy this mare more than the 
other horses. This trouble comes on 
only during warm weather and dis- 
appears in the fall and winter.” 

Some horses appear to be particu- 
larly liable to skin diseases during the 
summer and it is sometimes found dif- 
ficult to do much for them. The fol- 
lowing treatment, however, should do 
some good: 

First clean out the bowels by giving: 
a dose of one pound of Glauber’s salts, 
following this by daily doses of one- 
half ounce of powdered gentian and 
one ounce of Glauber’s salts. It is al- 
so well to give a tablespoonful each of 
bicarbonate of soda and common salt 
(sodium chloride) in the food night 
and morning. A liniment which is rec- 


ommended as good for the affected 
parts is one made of glycerine and ox- 
ide of zinc. 
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If YouWant to Seve 


on transportation and 
selling costs, buy— 


KRATZER 
CARRIAGES 


RATZER Carriages are built 

of the very finest grade ma- 
terial that money can buy and are 
the most comfortable, beautiful and 
the strongest line of carriages made. More 
than that, they are built by those who have 
grown up with the country and know what 
features a carriage must possess to be a suc- 
cess in the Middle West. 

Kratzer Carriages are built and sold in 
the heart of their own market; hence re- 
duced selling costs, and low transportation 
charges combine to give you the very big- 
gest carriage value in exchange for your 
carriage money. 


Wagons, Carriages 
Buggies, Surreys 


Buy at Home — near the base of sup- 
ply. It means money in your pockets, pride 
in your heart and greater value than obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

Send for our Handsome Catalog !t’s free 
on re- 
quest. When writing please tell us name of 


your ve RCSRRIAGE®, 





Des Moines 


102 First Street 






































Handsome Weather Vane 


With This King Aerator 
Galvanized Steel Cupola FR EE! 


With every one of our Matchless 
King Aerators we give a handsome 
» weather vane showing the four 
points of the ee and di- 

rection from whic 
the wind is blowing. Better Yet 
Re this King Aerator Sanitary 
ry System gives an absolutely per- 
fect ventilation of the barn or 
stable. Positively removes the 
foul, impure, moisture-laden air 
and gives the stock pure, fresh 
air to breathe all the time. 


Adds $1,000 Value 


in appearance to yourplace 
and costs so little we are really 
ashamed to quote the price 
here. Endorsed by leading 
stockmen, agriculturists and 
the farm press. 
. Costs less and looks bet- 
ter than wood cupolas. 
Don’t risk common iron 
- ventilators, which soon 
i rust out, The King 
4 Aerator Galvanized 
' §$teel Cupola, hand- 
—— ogee Ss somely finished in 
< See — durable aluminum 
: ~<te* and decorated in 
and gold leaf, will last as long as the barn. 
Write today for our FREE NEW BOOK. 
Read what Roosevelt’s Commission says. Also 
the wonderful chapters, “Perishing From 
Thirst.” “Breathing Is Burning,” “Why You 
Get Sleepy in Church,” etc. Means dollars to 
you and good health to your stock. Address 


GALVANIZED STEEL CUPOLA CO. 
Dept. 11, Owatonna, Minn. a) 


ELECTRIC 


Low Down Handy Wagon 



























The only wagon for hauling manure, stone, fodder, 
in, etc. Saves thousands of high lifts, saves 
orse flesh, avoids rutting. Makes an end of tire 
setting and repairs. This wagon will last a genera- 
tion. Electric Steel Wheel Wagons don’t break 
down. Write for book and see why. 


Make Your Old Wagon Over 
fal 


Use your old running gears, we’ll 
supply Electric Steel Wheels to 
fit. All heights, all tire widths. 
Wagon better than ever bysimply 
buying wheels. Let us prove it. 
Address ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 

Box 55 Quincy, til. 
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Steel Wheels 


Please mention this paper when writing, 
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“PAY DIRT.” 


When the miner with his pan sam- 
ples the sands of the rivers of the west, 
searching for gold, he worked only 
where there was “pay dirt,” that is, 
dirt that when washed furnished a suf- 
ficient amount of gold to pay him for 
his work. When he had staked out a 
claim in which he knew beyond ques- 
tion that there was pay dirt, he never 
gave it up until he had exhausted it. 

There is pay dirt on almost every 
acre of land in the Mississippi valley, 
in some more and some less, the 
amount depending on the skill of the 
farmer in getting the pay out of the 
dirt; for among gold farmers as among 
gold washers, some men by greater 
skill will get more pay out of the same 
dirt than others. 

Would it not be well, as opportunity 
offers, for the farmer to look his farm 
over carefully, every part of it, and 
ask whether the dirt which is really 
pay dirt is actually paying him. How 
about those swales or sloughs or 
ponds? In many cases there is more 
pay in this water-soaked dirt than in 
any other part of the farm. Are you 
getting the pay out of it? If not, why 
not; and how can it be made to pay? 

There is but one answer to this, 
speaking in a general way; and that 
is drainage, and in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred cases tile drainage. Given 
a fit outlet, sufficient fall, hard tile laid 
true with an even fall, and a soil rea- 
sonably porous, and there is no doubt 
whatver but that tiling will pay. There 
are hard-pan lands of which we would 
speak with less confidence. These, 
however, are not in lands on river 
bottoms nor in sloughs such as are 
found over nine-tenths of our territory. 
Hence, the way to get pay out of this 
best paying dirt is to tile drain. Until 
you can do this, keep these lands as 
well as overflow lands, which, however 
rich, may not pay every year,in grass. 
The grasses that will suit you best 
are timothy and alsike clover, or if the 
land is very wet, timothy and red-top. 
We do not like to recommend red-top, 
however, for we fear you will not cut 
it until after the seed is ripe, and get 
ft scattered over the dry portions of 
your farm, where it becomes a trouble- 
some weed. 

You may have somewhere on your 
farm a gravelly knoll. You have been 
plowing fhat until it ceased to produce 
crops. You have taken out of it all the 
pay there really is in it, and you are 
fencing it and paying taxes on it with 
no corresponding profit. The best 
thing you can do with this is to apply 
a coating of manure, get it down to 
grass and keep it there. You would 
better let cattle eat the grass than to 
undertake to grow corn on that kind 
of land. 

An Iowa correspondent writes us 
that he has possession of a farm lo- 
cated on the breaks of a river, that has 
been “worn out by plowing and filling 
without variation, till a corn crop is 
an impossibility, and the sod where it 
has been allowed to go back is very 
thin, The oats are thin, and clover is 
missing on a great deal more. There 
are places where even weeds will not 
grow. Is there anything that can be 
sown that will assist in getting a per- 
manent sod on the place, or is there 
anything that will inoculate the soil for 
growing clover?” 

Now, we suspect that not a few of 
our readers in the drier sections of the 
country have more or less acreage of 
this kind of lann. Our correspondent’s 
Jand is in southern Iowa, in what is 
known as the Kansas glaciation, but 
which in his section, with which we 
are very familiar, was once covered 
with a coating of loess. This has been 
washed off and blown off by repeated 
cultivation in corn, and he is up 
against a hard proposition. It might 
have been pay dirt; was pay dirt when 
the country was first settled; grew 
splendid blue grass and white clover, 
but will not grow it now. 

Our correspondent asks if “sweet 
clover will act as a mediator for red 
clover,” but is afraid that it will kill 
out everything else on the farm, judg- 
ing from the way it takes the roads. 
We do not know anything better to do 
than just to put on sweet clover. It 
is not likely to become a weed on the 
better portions of the farm; and if he 
sows it thick and pastures it, it will 
probably yield much better than any- 
thing else. It will restore nitrogen to 
the soil, will greatly improve its phy- 
sical condition, and by and by he will 





enable the blue grass to grow again. 
Then if he plows it up and puts it in 
corn, we will not give him or anyone 
else who does the same thing any more 
advice as long as they farm. 

You have a timber tot. Is it paying 
you? What kind of trees are growing 
on it; trees that will be of value some- 
time, other than for fuel, or simply box- 
elder, cottonwood, soft maple, haw 
bushes? If of no value, clean them 
out and let the grass have a chance 
to grow. Land in our territory is too 
valuable to grow any kind of trees but 
those that have value apart from shade 
and fuel. 

You have an orchard. Is it paying 
you? We doubt it; and yet there is 
good pay in an orchard if properly 
managed. Have you made a good se- 
lection of trees: a few summer apples, 
a few fall apples, but most of them 
winter varieties? Have you pruned 
them? Do you spray them? Do you 
let the cattle browse in your orchard? 
If so, it will certainly not pay you. 
There is pay dirt in the orchard, but 
you are not getting it out of it unless 
you are managing it properly. 

Speaking of the farm generally, how- 
ever, it is good pay dirt, we know; but 
are you getting pay out of it? How 
much corn do you grow to the acre? 
Forty bushels, you say? Well, that’s 
about the average crop; but you ought 
not to be satisfied with that. It will 
pay you for the expense of cultivation, 
marketing and labor cost, but it will 
not pay you much more. If you can 
not do better than that, you are not 
getting the pay dirt out of that good 
farm; for, as everyone knows, the 
profit is only the surplus over and 
above labor cost, taxes, repairs and a 
low rate of interest. 

On a five-year average you should 
get out of good pay dirt sixty bushels 
of corn, twenty-five bushels of winter 
wheat, eighteen bushels of spring 
wheat, fifty bushels of oats; and this 
can be gotten out without exhausting 
the land, if you know how to get it. 
Many do even better than this. The 
land does not lose its fertility. If they 
buy grain of their neighbors, it in- 
creases in fertility. It can not be done, 
however, without rotation of crops and 
without the best kind of farming. Are 
you getting the pay out of your pay 
dirt? 


PERCHERONS AND NORMANS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the difference between a 
Norman horse and a Percheron? I 
heard two men discussing this ques- 
tion this morning, one claiming that 
the two breeds were one and the same, 
and the other claiming that they were 
two distinct breeds.” 

Strictly speaking, there is no such 
breed as the Norman. Practically all 
Percheron horses, however, originally 
came from the province of Normandy, 
in France. Other breeds of horses 
which, collectively, are known as 
French Draft, such as the Boulonnais 
and Breton, also come from Normandy. 
The National French Draft Horse As- 
sociation of America, which registers 
any of these breeds coming from Nor- 
mandy, was at first known as the Na- 
tional Norman Horse Association. Thus 
it is that to some men any of the 
French horses are known as Normans, 
This, however, is incorrect, and the 
French horses in this country should 
be classed either as Percherons or as 
French Draft. 








RYE FOR HOGS. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to feed rye to 
hogs, and what to feed with it.” 

Rye is good for hogs in the same 
way that wheat and corn are good for 
them. Experiments, however, prove 
that rye has only about ninety per cent 
of the feeding value of these feeds. 
Analyses show that rye is slightly 
richer in the muscle producing mate- 
rials, while not quite so strong in the 
fat producing compounds as is corn. 
Like corn, though, it does not contain 
enough of the protein to put the most 
rapid gains on fattening hogs or causé 
the best growth in young pigs. Such 
feeds as tankage, oil. meal, skim-milk, 
and shorts should be fed with rye as 
with corn in order to secure the best 
results. Rye is not a very palatable 
feed. It may be improved in this re- 
spect by grinding and feeding in the 
form of a slop mixed with corn or oats, 








Have You 
An Early-Rising 
Problem? 


Is it hard to get ‘‘the help’’ out 
in the fields om time? Then, let 
me solve it. 

I’m Big Ben, ‘‘the big watch 
with a breakfast bell’’—the ¢ruth- 
telling and reliable alarm clock, 

Lgetyouup. I never fail. 

You are always first in the field 
if I am in the sleeping room, 

See me, today, at some good 
jeweler’s. Hear me ring my break- 
fast call. 

Learn why I keep watch-time. 

$2.50 is my price. When you 
know me you’ll be glad you 
paid it. 

“Plow deep while sluggards 
sleep,’’ said old Ben Franklin. 

“It’s dime for wise men to get 
a say I, Big Ben, the reliable 
alarm clock. 


BIG BEN 


Care of WESTERN CLOCK CO.., La Salle, Ii,’ 


dt your jeweler doesn’t sell me J'il 
come express paid on receipt of $2.50 





COMBINATION 


STEEL GRAIN BIN 


Galvanized, corrugated, shipped 
knockodedown in sections, additional 
sections added any time to increase ca- 
pacity. Port holes, large door and yene 
tilator. Saves insurance, hauling and 
labor at harvest time. 

Keeps grain perfectly and may be used 
for storing machinery, etc., when not 
filled with grain. Free booklet tells of 
experieyces of satisfied users. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
1422 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








And Money 


Write us a postal now for 
all facts and factory prices 
on this wonderful portable, 
sectional grain bin and corn 
crib. Made of No, 18gauge, 
heavily galvanized sheet 

cae, fitting 





proof. Sol direct from factory on 15 
days trial, freight prepaid and satisfac 
tion absolutely guaranteed. The 


Northfield Bin 
holds flax or any smail grain and is quickly con- 
vertibie to ventilated, vermin-proof corn crib. No 
rats around the Northfield. Smooth floor, interlock- 
ing cleats, and many other advantages all shown and 
explained in our catalog. Mail postal for it now. 
116 : 


Northfield Iron Co. ter St., Northiieid. M 
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AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 








Our local merchant is very much 
worked up over the prospect o: having 
a parcels post. He thinks it will re- 
sult in driving him out of busines and 
he has been circulating a_ petition 
against it. This petition I find was 
sent to him from Chicago by some asso- 
ciation which has been organized to 
fight parcels post. He does not seem 
to know just who got up the associa- 
tion nor who are members, but the cir- 
cular letters which he has received 
from it and the printed matter, tell him 
the “catalogue houses” will drive him 
bankrupt in six months if we get par- 
cels port. So he is to “sign it.” I 
suppose there never was a forward 
movement that did not mect this same 
sort of opposition. When postal sav- 
ings banks were proposed in England 
and other foreign countries they were 
fought bitterly by_the bankers, who 
said their business would be ruined. 
Within a few years after the postal 
banks were established it was found 
that they were greatly he!fing the old 
banks instead of hurting them. People 
who had been carrying money around 
in their pockets or hiding it away felt 
safe in putting it in the government 
postal banks, thus bringirg it back 
into circulation. And gradually they 
began putting it .n the regu’ar savings 
banks because they could gct more in- 
terest. When postal savings banks 
were proposed for the United States 
they were bitterly fought by our bank- 
ers just as they had been by bankers 
o. the old country, notwithstanding the 
plain teaching of history. So it has 
been with labor-saving machinery. It 
has been introduced over the violent, 
and sometimes destructive, opposition 


of men who feared it Wouid throw 
them out of wor. 
The oppositicn to pareels post does 


not come spontaneously from the coun- 
try merchants. So far as they are con- 
cerned it is largely manufactured. It 
would probably help rather than hurt 
them. The rea! opposition comes from 
the express companies which have for 
years been doing a business which the 
government alone should do. The ex- 
press companies cannot effectively op- 
pose by working openly, so they or- 
ganize associations in the larger busi- 
ness centers, giving them. mercantile 
names. This enables them to enlist 
the support of the country merchants. 
The result is that congress is being 
flooded with petitions against parcels 
post, and is not hearing much for it 
because there is no selish interest 
which such a measure would serve. If 
farmers would write their congressmen 
and say they hope a parcels post bill 
will be passed without any more fool- 
ishness, it would help overcome this 
organized, selfish oppéattion. 

The effort to uplift farming and the 
farmer has many interesting and amus- 
ing phases. Abovt a@ year ago I heard 
a prominent railroad man discourse 
earnestly on this subject. He spoke of 
the need of better farming, of the pres- 
ent and prospective value of the land 
in the corn belt, of the treedom of the 
farmer's life—and he spoke well and 
truly. Then he went on to say that he 
owned a farm which he was renting 
and maintained his income from each 
rent each year as proof of the profit 
from good land. He mentioned several 
business friends who were buying 
farms because they saw the future ad- 
vance of good land. It evidently did 
not occur to this excellent gentleman 
that he was retarding improved farm- 
ing by owning land which he did not 
live on and renting it for cash. Nor 
are his friends rendering any service 
to the cause by buying land and hold- 
ing it for an advance. That has been 
the cause of much of our trouble in 
some sections. 





Alarmed over the decrease in rural 
population many of our city peope 
propose to remedy it by cutting up the 
large farms into smaller ones. For 
example, the commercial organizations 
of Des Moines undertake to show how 
much in the way of cash crops can be 
produced on one acre, and offer pre- 
miums to the truck farmers around 
that city who will show the greatest 
@ross returns from an acre. The pur- 
pose is to convince the farmer that he 
should greatly reduce his acreage and 








grow crops which will bring much 
greater cash returns to the acre. That 
is all very well close to a large city 
which furnishes a good market for gar- 
den truck. But these well meaning 
folks lose sight of the fact that the 
problem which is most bothering the 
farmer now is the searcity of labor. 
The farms of Iowa average about 160 
acres each, which is about the smallest 
economical unit on an average. The 
smaller farm cannot carry the modern 
agricultural machinery needed to farm 
efficiently, nor the improvements nec- 
essary to do the best general farming. 
The scarcity of labor makes the use 
of labor-saving machinery imperative, 
and the fields must be large enough to 
enable us ~o turn around comfortably. 





We have probably reached our low 
point in population in the corn belt. 
The farm population is about as low as 
it can be if we farm the land. The 
population of the cities wiil steadily 
increase and these people must be fed 
by the farmer. This will gradually in- 
crease the farm population. Many of 
our people who have gone into what 
seemed greener pastures during the 
past five or six years have found the 
grass dry and water scarce and they 
will be coming back. What we need 
most now are better country schools, 
better roads and better social condi- 
tions which will come with them. 





Referring again to the road ques- 
tion, a good many years ago I lived in 
a very rough country in the corn beit. 
At that time the country was not set- 
tled up. There were few fences. The 
roads followed the high land, the di- 
vides between the streams. They 
wound around on top of the hills, and 
there are no better roads made by the 
hand of man than were those old prai- 
rie roads. Why? Simply because the 
water which fell from above ran off at 
once and there was no water to come 
up from be!iow. After a few years’ 
travel the wheels would wear down 
through the grass roots and make deep 
tracks which it was hard to turn out of 
with a heavy load, but when this stage 
was reached we were not bothered 
with mud and we had no bad hills. 
When we could not go on top of the 
hills we wound around them. 





Twenty years after I moved away I 
went back to this country. What a 
change in the roads! The country was 
all fenced on section lines, and the 
roads went straight vp and down the 
hills. In some sections of that country 
the traveler will go farther up and 
down than horizontally in going six 
miles. What foolishness it was to force 
those roads to the section lines. How 
much better would it have been to buy, 
and if necessary, condemn, the land 
necessary to maintain the old roads 
on the ridges. The cost of buying the 
right of way would have been a baga- 
telle compared to the cost or traveling 
the roads as they are today, or the 
cost of building them, or the cost of 
maintaining them. The expense of 
maintaining bridges and culverts alone 
in such a country will in a few years 
amount to more than the cost of buy- 
ing the :and necessary to run the roads 
waere they ought to be. It would pay 
the people in very rolling counties to 
figure the cost of even now changing 
the roads enough to avoid the very bad 
hills. THE OBSERVER. 





TIME OF SEEDING ALFALFA. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How early this fall will it do to 
sow alfalfa on ground that has been 
cultivated all spring and the weeds 
kept down?” 

This man should sow his alfalfa as 
soon as he thinks there is a prospect 
of enough moisture to germinate his 
seed and start it to growing strongly. 
There is no magic time for seeding al- 
falfa, although under the average con- 
ditions of the corn belt the first half 
of August is as good a date as any pro- 
vided that the ground has been under 
thorough cultivation for several weeks. 
The reasons that the first half of 
August is such a good time are that 
if the seed bed has been properly pre- 
pared there is little chance of a 
smothering weed growth; that the fall 
rains are likely to come on soon and 
start the alfalfa to growing vigorous- 
ly; and that it is early enough to al- 
low the alfalfa to get sufficient start 
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Stack and Machine Covers 





Let us quote you our factory price on heavy 
duck, p rks 

These covers are very well made, finished with 
Manilla ropes 4 ft. 5 in. apart, and all covers 
over 9 ft. 4in., the stripes run the short way, 
draining the water better than others and add- 
ing great strength to the cover. 
of these covers will save its cost in one season. 
We make wagon covers too. 


le stitched stack and machine covers. 


One or more 


MAKES CANVAS WATERPROOF 


‘‘Slickerine’’ makes old and new canvas waterproof, and makes them wear twice 


as long. 


THE SLICKERINE CO., 


Canvas treated with this will never get stiff or break. 


P. 0. Box 79, Dept. 3, 


Ask for particulars. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








to withstand the winter. Seeding in 
June or July is just as good as seed- 
ing in August provided that the con- 
ditions (absence of weeds, and pres- 
ence of moisture) are the same. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can any of your readers tell me 
how to kill a swarm of bees which has 
gone under my porch floor to hive? If 
I was in the city I could hose them out, 
but now I am puzzled about it.” 

If the desire is to kill the bees and 
not save the swarm we suggest that 
carbon bisulphide be used. This is a 
liquid which on being exposed to the 
air rapidly gives off a very poisonous 
vapor. Without knowing the exact 
local conditions we cannot, of course, 
suggest the precise manner in which 
it had best be used. Care must be 
taken to keep all*fire away from the 
vapor as well as to avoid breathing 
the atmosphere tainted with it, as it is 
highly explosive and the fumes are 
deadly to all animal life. 





OAT SMUT. 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a smutted oat head and states that he 
wishes to know whether or not this is 
oat smut. He would like to know how 
to prevent the reappearance of the 
trouble next year. 

We supposed that all of our readers 
Were acquainted with smut in oats. 
All blackened oat heads which have 
developed smut bills instead of ker- 
nels are smutted. There are two kinds 
of oat smut; one attacks the whole oat 
head while the other destroys only the 
kernel. Both kinds may be almost en- 
tirely prevented, as many of our read- 
ers have proved to their own satisfac- 
tion after trial, by treatment with for- 
maldehyde according to the directions 
which we publish every spring. 





DRAINAGE OF ROADS. 


An Illinois reader who owns land in 
lowa Writes: 

“Will you kindly publish again in 
your paper that part of the Iowa drain- 
age law relating to running tile drains 
into open ditches on public highways; 
also as to crossing roads with tile 
drains? When open ditches on public 
roads are changed to tile drains, who 
pays for it? What is customary? In 
this township in central Illinois, a 
commissioner of highway, who has 
served for twenty years, tells me that 
twenty years ago the township usually 
furnished the tile and the adjoining 
land owners put the tile in, but for 
many years past the commissioners of 
highway have realized that the benefit 
to the road was sufficient to justify 
them in bearing all the expense, and 
they are putting in tile drains wher- 
ever needed on one or both sides of 
the road. No money has been put into 
graveled roads in this township, but 
the roads are now quite thoroughly 
drained, and by the use of the drag 
are easily kept in good condition most 
of the time. The experience here has 
proved that money spent on tile drain- 
age on the roads is much a better use 
of township funds than if put into 
gravel. The cost of making one mile 
of graveled road will go a long way 
toward tiling the roads of a township. 
I believe a general discussion of this 
subject is timely and would be of gen- 
eral interest. Iowa roads need drain- 
age badly; good roads never can be 
made without thorough drainage. Why 
not arouse through your valuable pa- 
per a general interest in road improve- 
ment by tile drainage, the only prac- 
tical way to improve our dirt roads, 
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and thus encourage the more thorough 
farm drainage by power of example?” 

We wish we could, as our corre- 
spondent suggests, arouse a general in- 
terest in road improvement by tile 
drainage. That we have labored long 
and faithfully in this direction our old- 
er subscribers will testify. The prin- 
ciples which underlie the making of 
the best possible dirt road are so sim- 
ple that one wuuld think a boy would 
never forget them after once hearing 
them stated. We can not have bad 
dirt roads if water is kept away from 
them. We can not have good dirt roads 
unless the water is kept away from 
them. Water gets into the roadbed in 
two ways—by falling from above, and 
by coming up from below. The ground 
water can be kept out of the roadway 
by tile drainage as our correspondent 
suggests. The water which falls can 
not be Kept off the roadway, but can 
be carried off rapidly if the road is 
rounded up, and if it is hard, and if it 
is smooth. That is all there is to mak- 
ing the best possible dirt road, but, 
simple as it is, not ten men in one hun- 
dred have grasped the general princi- 
ples thoroughly enough to apply them 
when they go to work on roads. If we 
drain our roads and then use the road 
drag often enough to keep them hard 
and smooth, we will have done all we 
possibly can do towards making good 
dirt roads. 

The same correspondent asks con- 
cerning the law with relation to carry- 
ing a tile drain across the road. The 
Iowa law provides that when any wa- 
ter course or natural drain crosses any 
public road in the state, and the ad- 
joining land owner wishes to cross the 
road with an underground tile drain, 
he shall notify the supervisors in writ- 
ing, specifying the depth of the drain, 
the size of the tile to be used in cross- 
ing the road, and give the supervisors 
twenty days’ time to construct said un- 
derground drain. The law further pro- 
vides that when the supervisor re- 
ceives this notice he shall order the 
drain constructed and pay for the tile 
and construction of the same out of 
any money or fund in his hands. If 
the supervisor fails to construct the 
drain within twenty days’ time, then 
the land owner may go upon the road 
and construct the drain, and he shall 
receive pay for constructing it, includ- 
ing tile used in crossing said road, out 
of any money or fund belonging to such 
road district, provided he shall leave 
the road in as good condition as it was 
before the drain was constructed. 
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SILAGE FOR STEERS. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“I can find plenty of data in regard 
to feeding silage to fattening cattle, 
but it seems to me it would be more 
valuable for growing cattle. What 
would yearlings or two-year-old steers 
gain on a ration of silage and alfalfa 
or clover hay? What would they gain 
on full feed of silage and two pounds 
of cottonseed meal with a little hay if 
they wished it? How thick would you 
plant corn for the silo, to feed to grow- 
ing cattle? How thick would you plant 
to feed to fattening cattle? Would it 
be more profitable to plant thick and 
add shelled corn to make the ration 
as rich as you wished? If corn is 
drilled say every six inches, if the sea- 
son should be dry, would not it fire so 
as to hurt it for the silo? Some claim 
a stalk without an ear has nearly as 
much feeding value as stalk and ear 
together. What is your opinion? In 
two articles in Wallaces’ Farmer you 
say silage is so bulky that an animal 
can’t eat enough to make a very large 
gain. It seems to me that silage made 
from corn that would husk fifty or 
sixty bushels per acre ought to be a 
pretty rich ration. Silage being so 
bulky a feed, would it not be better 
to balance the ration with cottonseed 
meal rather than clover or alfalfa hay? 
I would like to use eighty acres of 
corn in the silo to feed to growing 
steers if I can profitably do so. In 
this locality one can sow winter wheat 
after corn has been cut for the silo, 
and this will make ten dollars per 
acre more than grain sowed in the 
spring. This is quite an item in the 
silo’s favor.” 

We referred this matter to Professor 
F. G. King, of Indiana, who writes: 

“Silage is equally as valuable for 
growing cattle as it is for fattening. 
Yearling or two-year-old cattle in 
stocker condition will make about the 
same gain on silage and clover or al- 
falfa hay as on a ration of all the hay 
they will eat and six or seven pounds 
of corn daily per steer. This would 
continue until the cattle are something 
like half-fat, when the gains will great- 
ly decrease, and half-fat cattle will 
practically make no gains on silage 
and hay except the natural growth of 
the animal. Something like the same 
results would be secured by using cot- 
tonseed meal in place of the hay. For 
beef cattle that are either to be full 
fed or carried as stockers, the best re- 
sults will be secured by planting the 
corn about the same as it is ordinarily 
planted (possibly a little thicker), as 
nothing would be gained by planting 
the corn thick and then adding shelled 
corn, because the stalks are the cheap 
product, while the corn is the high- 
priced part; therefore, trying to get 
more roughage off one acre and de- 
pending on other acres to furnish the 
grain would not be as economical nor 
as practical as growing the corn on 
the stalks that are to go into the silo. 
Also, the thicker planting causes more 
danger from firing during hot weather 
than would be the case if the corn 
were planted in the ordinary way. It 
is true that thickly planted corn will 
develop enough more stalk than the 
other during the average year that 
there is fully as much nutrients per 
acre as otherwise, but the proportion 
of corn to stalk is not as great, there- 
fore the silage is not as good for beef 
cattle. It is true that silage is such 
a bulky feed that when fed alone cattle 
that are carrying very much flesh will 
not make a very large gain. This is 
due to the fact that there is so much 
stalk and water contained in the sil- 
age. Silage made from corn planted 
in the ordinary way will contain ap- 
proximately five bushels of corn per 
ton of silage. A 1,000-pound steer re- 
ceiving silage and hay alone will eat 
about forty pounds of silage per day 
and about ten pounds of hay. This 
would mean that the steer was getting 
one-fiftieth of a ton of silage per day 
or one-fiftieth of five bushels of corn, 
reckoned on the basis of dry corn. In 
other words, there is so much water 
and stalk in silage that even though 
it contains a large amount of grain 
there is so much bulk that fattening 
cattle require some concentrated feed 
in addition to the silage. 

“As to whether it would be advisable 
to use cottonseed meal to balance the 
silage in place of the alfalfa or clover 
hay would depend upon the price of the 
feeds because the cottonseed meal and 
silage fed together make a very satis- 
factory ration for wintering cattle, but 
not for fattening cattle, because fat 
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cattle require that the bulk of their 
ration be reduced as they get fatter, 
which would mean that a smaller 
amount of silage must be fed and must 
therefore be replaced by grain, the 
most economical of which is corn and 
about two and one-half pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per thousand pounds of 
live weight. 

“As a detail of successful farm man- 
agement, however, it is usually better 
to feed the products grown on the 
home farm rather than pay out cash 
for those grown on another. There- 
fore, as a general proposition it is bet- 
ter to feed the protein in the form of 
clover and alfalfa hay to wintering 
cattle rather than use the highly con- 
centrated nitrogenous feeds. Silage at 
this station has reduced the cost of 
making gains on fattening cattle 50 
cents to $2 for each hundred pounds 
of gain, and it is in this cheaper gain 
rather than more rapid gains that sil- 
age has proven its great worth.” 





QUACK GRASS QUESTIONS; IOWA 
WEED LAW IN REGARD TO 
. QUACK GRASS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been told that quack grass 
can be killed by using gasoline on it, 
and am writing you for information as 
to whether it is best used full strength 
or diluted. The quack grass has come 
onto my farm from the road. I have 
a field in corn and am using a fork 
and digging it up and carrying roots 
and all off. Now my object is to use 
the gasoline on the grass under and 
along the fence. I would like to know 
whose place it is to kill this grass in 
the road, and whether I can compel 
my neighbors to kill what is on their 
farms, and if so, in what wuy to go 
about it.” 

We doubt very much the practicabil- 
ity of using gasoline for killing quack 
grass, although we know of no place 
where it has been tried. Kerosene, 
however, has been used by the Minne- 
sota experiment station upon quack 
grass at the rate of six and one-half 
gallons per square rod. As a result, 
the quack grass looked sickly for a few 
days but soon recovered. A similar 


experience has beer had with practi- 
cally all the chemicals which have 
been used to kill the pest. If any of 
our readers, however, have found the 
use of gasoline practical, we would be 
very glad to hear from them. 
According to the Iowa weed law, 
quack grass, being a roxiovs weed, 
should, wherever it occurs along the 
highway, be destroyed by the town. 
ship trustees who, if they neglect to 
do. their duty in this matter, are 
guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $100. Any land 
owner who fears quack grass or any 
other of the noxious weeds coming 
onto his place from the farm of anoth- 
er may complain to the township trus- 
tees, whose duty it is to make investi- 
gation of the complaint and fix a time 
when the pest shall be permanently 
destroyed. If the land owner so noti- 
fied fails to destroy the weed within 
the time set, the township trustees 
shall verform the work and the cosis 
shall be covered by a special tax on 
the delinquent land owner in the same 
manner as road tax not paid. 





OLD FASHIONED POTATO BUGS 
° OR BLISTER BEETLES 
ON ALFALFA. 


We have recently received several 
samples of the black form of the old 
fashioned potato beetle or blister bug 
together with complaints that they 
were seriously damaging alfalfa. Some 
of our correspondents fear that this 
may be the alfalfa weevil or snout 
beetle which has been doing such se- 
vere damage in Utah. An Iowa cor- 
respondent writes: 

“My alfalfa sown about four weeks 
ago which at present is about three 
inches high is literally covered with a 
little grey bug, a sample of which I 
am sending you. If they keep on de- 
stroying this alfalfa for another week 
as they have in the past few days 
there will be nothing left of it.” 

On page 8 of our issue of June 16th 
we have an article describing this 
pest. This beetle is very slender, vary- 
ing in length from 1-3 to an inch but 
not being over 1-3 as broad. The com- 
monest color is striped black and yel- 
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low, but there is one variety that is, 
dull black. It is only of this black 
variety that we have received com-! 
plaint as bothering alfalfa. The blis-| 
ter bug is a familiar garden pest but 
hitherto we have received very little! 
complaint of it as bothering field, 
crops. The old fashioned remedy for | 
blister bugs was to scare them away, 
several boys with switches driving , 
them across the field. We know of no! 
method which has been especially | 
used on a larze scale against this pest, | 
but we suggest that dragging brush‘ 
across an affected field should prove} 
fairly effective. Many of the beetles} 
should be scared away while others | 
would be killed by being knocked from | 
the plants and rolled in the dust. Ifa) 
field sprayer may be had the pest | 
might be quite effectively reached by | 
spraying with either paris green or} 
lead arsenate, using the paris green | 
at the rate of one-hali pound to fifty | 
gallons and the lead arsenate at the) 
rate of three pounds. } 

| 


Sowing Grain In Standing Corn. 


{ 

‘ 

The advantages of sowing wheat be-! 
tween rows of standing corn are many, | 
and is constantly gaining in popularity. | 
It permits the corn to stand until fully} 
matured, and at the same time the fall 
seeding is not interfered with, because | 
the seed can be put in the ground at | 
the proper time. Hoosier one-Horse ! 
Five Disk or Five Hoe Drills with and! 
without Force Feed Fertilizer Attach-, 
ments will be found admirable for this ' 
purpose. They possess many features | 
not found on other machines of this: 
class. They are made with adjust-| 
ments enabling the user to employ | 
them between different width rows. } 
These machines are manufactured by} 
The American Seeding Machine Co., | 
Incorporated, Richmond, Ind., who sell } 
Hoosier Drills under such a fair and 
liberal guarantee that no risks are run | 
in purchasing. Send to us for a Hoosier ' 
One-Horse Grain Drill catalogue. Go} 
to your implement dealer and insist on } 
seeing the Hoosier. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., | 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. { 
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Pil Stop Your Worm Losses 
ll Prove It Before You Pay 


Don’t let worms breed contagious diseases among your hogs this year. 
Don't let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of your season's profits. You can prevent 
if you will just take ‘a stitch in time.’ Now is the time when worms begin to get in their congy 
work. Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in the stomach and intestines, and 
you don’t get the best of them, they will surely get the best of you. Let me show you how. I'll 
get rid of stomach and; free intestinal worms in your hogs, sheep, horses and Cat! 
it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay meacent. I'll do it with 


it 
f 


and prove 





US. PAZ. 


Orr. 
The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 








I’ve done it for thousands and in addition they write me they never had stock 
thrive better, look better and bring them such profitable returns. Here is my offer to you. 


Send No Money— Just the Coupon 


Simply fill in the coupon, tell me how many head of hogs, sheep, horses and 
cattle you have. I will then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You pay, the small 
freight charge when it arrives—put it where all your stock can get free access to it—and they 
will doctor themselves. They eat it as they do salt—just as they need it, and at the end of 
the 60 days if you don't feel satisfied, write me and I'll cancel the charge. I take your word as 
final—I let you act as judge of its merit—I put everything upto you. How can you risk loss— 
how can you let your stock drag along when they should be thriving, growing into profit when 
such a fair, open offer like this is put at your disposal? You have all to gain—nothing to risk. 
Fill out and mail the coupon mew. Don't put it off—lest you forget. Read the letters above. 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres.—Tiae S. R. FEIL CO.—Dept. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Prices: 40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., $13.00; 500 Jbs., $21.12 —_* 
Sal-Vet always comes in original “‘ Trade-Marked ”’ Packages. Never sold loose in bulk or 
bound. Look for the *’Sal-Vet’’ trade-mark—it is your protection against imitations and substitutes 













I have been in the hog business for 
30 years and have tried every known 
remedy for hogs, but have never found 
anything equal to your Sal-Vet. It cer- 
tainly does the work and is easy to 
feed. I feed it to little pigs, boars,preg- 
nant sows and find it O. K. I will 
never be without Sal-Vet. 
C.F. MARSHALL & SON, 

Per G.F.M. Monroe, Ia. 


“TI had a lot of sick hogs and I lost 
five of them. I began feeding them Sal- 
Vet, my losses stopped and the hogs 
soon got into a fine, healthy condition. 

P. UNDERWOOD 
R. D. No. 1, 


Roachdale, Ind 
While I cannot say positively Sal-Vet 
kept my hogs from having Cholera, I 
had no such sickness while my neigh- 
bors almost without exception lost hogs 
from Cholera. I certainly have great 
faith in Sal-Vet and it is all and more 
than you claim for it. 
J.C. CONOVER, 4 
Chrisman, Ill, a 
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UNDERFEED {25.72 
Investment 
Save W/o to 2/; of Coal Bills 


; Reupemmte Ging toén nunanibte 
t rid of old, unsatisfactory heati 
gumeiand install one that will not only tay fr 


= EY to the renting or selling 
rece. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED™18 


‘Warm Als Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Rollers 
dnsure cican, even beat st east cost, because they bure heapest 
@lack and pea or buckwheatsi fhard. oftcoal, which would 
amother bre ww ordinary heatung plants. Cormsueme emo! 








F enn of cus Engincerinn Corpo FREE. Pilla 
coupon w and return TODAY tor FREE booklets 
sunile tesamoniais. 


1 would like to know mere about bow to cut down the cost of 
my coa! bills from 50% to > Send me—FREE 

Furnace Booklet Unmdieate by X Rake 
Name 


Address 








Name of your dealer. 


Runs When Other 
Mills Are Idie 


Sty Entire millis 

=i placed on pivot, 

si so that it faces 

=the wind and 

“ey runsevenin 
slight breeze. 


The Carter Windmill 


stands the hardest storms. 
ts speed is regulated by side vane. 
It is the simplest and most durable 
Cy mill. No weights, chains, pulleys or 
slender partsto getoutof whack. Write 
teday for prices and circalar. 






















Dept. 5 Sandwich, Ul, 


iron Studding Sockets 














For Cement Floors and Foundation. 

Cribs, Granartes, Barns, Sheds, Garages. 

Conventent, strong, permanent. 

At Dealers or Direct to you. Send for Booklet R. 
@. NM. ROSS & CO., Grinnell, lewa 





NEWTON’S HEAVE 
“ino wmolcesTion CURE 
_ The first er second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
. ‘ can is guaranteed te cure 
refunded, 
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be) 
Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
Makes the Horse Strosg and Willing to Werk. 
CURES MEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CAUSE 
which is indigestion. Send for book!-t**Horse Troub- 
Tes.” Explains fully about the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
and Blood. Newton’sissafeforcolt, adultor marein foal 
A HOWER AND WORM EXPELLER 
ealers, OF express prepaid 
EMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohic 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure fer 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horees all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Viale” will convince any horse owner that it will 
@bsointely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the ——_ ef time the anfmal has been afflicted. 

how many doctors have tried and fai 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 
meney ff it does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 






Conoi 
@1.00 & can at d 
THE NEWTON BR 


































VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Catumet Ave., Chicago HI. 
@ill remove them and leaveno 
Diemishes. Cures any puff or 
worked. §2.08 per bottle deliverec. Www 
<x 6 E ‘ 


% A SHOE ROLL, CAPPED 
Don’t Cut Out Acme Rea SAL ESR 
swelling. Does not blister or 

free. 
AMUSING. JR., liniment 


ABSORBINE ! 
' NS 
K y; & 
remove the hair. Horse can be AX 
for mankind For Boils, Bruises, 


Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, Varicose 
Veing, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 
Price $1 and © a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Will tell more if you write. Manntectured only by 


W. . YOUNG, P.D.F.. 89 Temple St.. Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


It was our rare privilege recently to 
entertain at our home, and largely on 
our front porch, for several days five 
old colHege chums. Three of them 
graduated with us fifty-two years ago, 
one of them was in the class before 
ours, and the other did not graduate 


until some years later, because he had 
devoted at least one of his college 
years to the service of his country in 
the civil war. The oldest of these 
was eighty-one years old, the youngest 
sixty-nine. They were all in good 
health and with one exception about as 
active in the affairs of life as they were 
thirty years ago. This man, the old- 
est, was about the stoutest of us all, 
but whose efficiency had been lessened 
by deafness. Four of them had studied 
for the ministry; the other was a law- 
yer. 

The old people will understand that 
we had a good time, reminisced a good 
deal, talked about the classmates who 
had gone before—nineteen in the first 
twenty-five years after graduation, 
nineteen in the second, and two in the 
last two years, with seventeen yet liv- 
ing. We talked of the great religious 
revival of 1859-60, which swept so 
large a number into the ministry. We 
told stories—good ones, which any 
lady might have heard, though there 
were no ladies about the house save 
two maids. 

We talked of many things, of phi- 
losophy, great world movements, our 
own religious experiences, and among 
other things talked a great deal about 
the topic at the head of this article: 
What is an education? What was our 
education? 

The college course in those days, 
and in this particular college, was quite 
different from what it is now. There 
were three sides to the educational tri- 
angle: the dead languages, mathemat- 
ics, philosophy. There was but little 
science; all the apparatus could be put 
on a good sized dining table. There 
was not even a telescope. The course 
did not cover nearly so much ground 
as that of a first-class high school now- 
adays; much more Latin and Greek, 
more higher mathematics and meta- 
physics, but very much less of other 
things which are now regarded as es- 
sential in a high school course. As 
compared with our modern colleges 
and universities the course was meager 
indeed. Athletics were unknown then. 
We had not even heard of football and 
baseball teams, had no college rival- 
ries in games nor between colleges in 
oratory. 

And yet in our judgment these men 
will compare well with anything which 

e modern colleges can furnish, in all 
that constitutes an education. Coming 
down to analysis, we were substanti- 
ally agreed that we could divide the 
education we received into three parts’ 
First, the close touch we enjoyed with 
some really big men. In this the col- 
lege of fifty years ago had a very 
great advantage over the colleges and 
universities; of today; for in our mod- 
ern colleges the student does not really 
come in close touch with the big man 
at the head. There are too many stu- 
dents to make this possible. The stu- 
dents are entirely too varied. Too 
much of the instruction is given by 
men who, however learned they may 
be, have not ripened by wide experi- 
ence with he world, and hence eannot 
give stimulus by contact with the stu- 
dents. Not all the men at the head 
of the college were capable of giving 
genuine inspiration. Some were mere- 
ly Gradgrinds. Some made things en- 
tirely too easy for the students. But 
we all agreed that the real help and in- 
spiration we received came from about 
two or three men. These men have 
left an impress upon us all that will 
continue with us to the grave. 

Second, we all agreed that we re- 
ceived great help from our literary so- 
cieties. We had two, and two only. 
Tuere was a constant strife among the 
seniors and juniors of these two socie- 
ties to secure for members in them the 
very brightest of the young men in the 
lower classes. The highest honor the 
college could bestow was to win the 
debate in the senior year. There were 
four honors in the literary societies: 
the debate, the oration, the essay and 
the declamation. It was a proud day 
fer a man when he was selected to rep- 
resent his elass in the great contest 
to come off in the senior year. Not 
always the best debater was put on 
in the contest; for then, as now, there 
were personal elements that entered 
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The Concrete Feeding Ficor Pays 


For Itself Many Times a Year 


A concrete feeding floor doubles the amount of available 
manure—it saves all the valuable liquid manure, which 
is lost through seepage in the old-fashioned wooden feeding floor. 
The first cost of a concrete feeding floor is sometimes less than an 
ordinary good wooden floor. A concrete feeding floor is clean, 
saves feed, keeps the stock in better health and lasts forever. 

Every farmer should build his feeding floors of concrete. Write 
us for information how to build a satisfactory concrete floor or any 


kind of concrete work. 


Any of the following special plans and instructions sent on request: 
(1) Plans for Sidewalks 
(2) Plans for Troughs 
(3) Plans for Porches and Steps 


We will write you individually, giving you full instructions for getting 


best results. This service is FREE. 


postage used in writing us. Address the nearest office 


The only expense to you will be the 
the Company. 


UNIVERSAL “ciues” COMPANY 


72 West Adams St. 


Annual Output 40,000,000 Sacks 


Frick Building 


Security Bank Building 
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rious fraternities, and sometimes a 
good deal of college politics—of great 
value to men who afterwards entered 
into political life. 

The third element in our education 
Was personal intercourse with each 
other. We had fraternities, each of 
them of a distinctive character. So 
there was always a strife among the 
fraternities to secure the best men. 
Some of these fraternities aimed to se- 
eure scholars. Those would necessar- 
ily be limited in numbers, for high 
scholarship could not be manifested 
until the junior or senior year. Others 
of them aimed to secure good, all 
around men, stromg men and yet good 
mixers. Others aimed to secure men 
of high social qualities. 

These were the three strong ele- 
ments in the education of college men 
of more than fifty years ago. We are 
spending vast sums of money in our 
college education. It often requires 
more money in some of our colleges to 
put a student through one year than 
it did through the four years of 
our course. The dollar was worth 
about twice as much then as now, that 
is, would buy about twice as much of 
anything the student needs; but not- 
withstanding this, we think the stu- 
dent got a good deal more for his 
money in the way of education then 
than he does now. 

It was really a refreshing thing to 
meet five of our old college chums, all 
ready for three square meals each day, 
though from sixty-nine to eighty-one 
years old, sleeping at night like babies, 
and with the one exception doing about 
as much work as they ever did, and 
that one exception due to no lack of 
ability or vigor, but to a physical ail- 
ment which in a measure shut him off 
from his fellows in the worid. It was 
also a pleasure to talk with men for 
whom there were no clouds in the fn- 
ture, who were moving on unhastiag, 
unresting, like the sun to its setting, 
eonfident that there would be a sun- 
rise as well as a sunset. We never had 
a week of more unalloyed enjoyment in 








all our life, and we believe this feelinz 
was shared by all. 





SAVE THE STRAW. 


The oat straw is short this year and 
in some localities the quality not as 
good as usual, but in view of the short 
hay crop it will certainly pay to save 
it aN carefully. Brood mares and ma- 
ture horses can be brought through 
the winter on straw as roughage with 
very satisfactory results. They will 
need some grain to balance and supple- 
ment the straw, but not a great deal if 
the latter is carefully saved and lib- 
erally fed. We have come to the time 
in the corn belt when the waste of good 
oat straw is both unjustifiable and fool- 
ish. Put an extra man at the tail-end 
of the threshing machine, do a good 
job of stacking, rake down and save 
the stack, and thus stop a waste of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of good feed. 


PYRETHRUM AS A FLY KILLER. 


A Missouri correspondent wishes to 
know concerning the use of pyrethrum 
to kill flies. 

Fresh pyrethrum powder which may 
be bought at almost any drug store, 
is said to be an excellent fly killer. 
The method of use is to burn a little 
of the powder in the room which it 
is desired to clear from flies. The 
result is that the flies are stupefied and 
may be swept up and burned. 





CATTLE IMPORTATIONS. 


From January 1 to March 31, 1911, 
there were imported to the United 
States the following pure-bred cattle: 

Bulls. Cows. 
BRESIEET cccccccocscccsess S 25 
MED bc ccdctcccccccces 3 6 


NDE odcccccdcsccessse 232 
STG cc consccocsessessoes @ 172 
SROCEROTR cccepessctcosee 4 35 

POURS cicsndssivoceesnsssae 471 
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Na they ral 
Protecting ? 


A few dollars invested in the Dodd System 
will protect your home from lightning. 
Not for a thousand times the cost would 
= have the lightning strike one of your 
ved ones. 

Then be wise in time. Make the small in- 
vestment now that insures safety. You 
can’t doubt the evidence that the 


System 


—— = of Lightning 
Protection 


does mean safety. The fire insurance com- 

anies make it their business to know. 

hey do know. Over 2000 of them en- 
dorse the Dodd System. Their resolutions 
are direct, positive, personal. They endorse 
the Dodd System of Lightning Protection 
by name. They mention no other system. 


The Dodd System is guaranteed. A bind- 
ing written contract insures your money 
back or damage made good, if damage ever 
occurs. You cannot lose a dollar. Act 
now. Read our great Lightning Book and 
be convinced. Filled with facts, vivid 
lightning scenes, explanations, resolutions 
of endorsement, the whole subject of light- 
ning, its cause, how controlled, etc. 
large book, fincly illustrated and printed, 
FREE. Address to-day 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


439 6th Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 




















Let Me Pay the 
Postage on My 
Big FREE Book 
to You This is just a little 


ad but it will bring 
you my Big 1911 Book Free—postage 
paid by me. Show you over 125 styles 
and save you 825.00 or up if you'll 


Write a Postal 


. See my Split Hickory Auto-Seat, color 

illustrated in book. Prices will —— _~ 

astonish you. All sold on 3% . 

Days’ Road Test—?Year Guar- 

= Also harness. Write me 
Ww. 














H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 45, Columbus, Ohio 








1% H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $34 
COMPLETE AND READY 70 START. 


2to ll EP. in proportionate prices. 
Knax Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Guaranteed for five 
years and shipped on thirty days’ approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa- 
rators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc. We will refund your money 

and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 

every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 






Fg_money we can save you 
A a R. M. KNOX, President 


Western Harness 
_& Supply Co. 


95 Main Street 


without a cent deposit, prepay the frei 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
tT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


WE SHIP“APPROVAL 


wnheard of prices and marvelous offers 
om highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES fo.02 


ir of tires from anyone at any price 
fe until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Wy and learn our wonder /ul pr ofos:tion on rst 
sample bicycle going to your tuwn. 
RIDER AGENTS oouiir ir 
making big 
m™ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
'@ Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices, 
Do Not Walt; write today for our sfecial offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 175 cHIcaGo 















Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
— farm work. The reasonis plain. The 
'w-Down wagon makes easier work for the 
man and no harder for the team. One man 
can do most of his farm work alone with the 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18 HAVANA, ILL. 
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INOCULATING ALFALFA. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I am going to sow-ten acres of al- 
falfa in July or August. I have the 
ground plowed and will work it down 
into good condition to sow. I find on 
testing the soil with litmus paper that 
the blue paper is turned pink but not 
red. Would you advise inoculating this 
soil for alfalfa? Sweet clover grows 
around the field and in the lane. 
Would the soil from the sweet clover 
roots do for inoculation or would it be 
better to get soil from an alfalfa field? 
Not much alfalfa is grown around 
here.” 

Soil from around sweet clover roots 
contains the same bacteria that it is 
necessary to have in the soil if alfalfa 
is to do its best. In any country where 
sweet clover grows well it is rarely 
necessary to inoculate soil for alfalfa. 
In order to be on the safe side, how- 
ever, it might be a good scheme to 
spread sweet clover soil at the rate of 
100 or 150 pounds to the acre on the 
land which is to be sown to alfalfa. 
To secure the soil inoculated with the 
desirable bacteria all that is necessary 
is to shave off four or five inches of 
the surface soil in any place where 
sweet clover or alfalfa is growing 
thickly. The soil may then be scat- 
tered directly on the field and har- 
rowed in or it may be put in a dark 
place until ready for use. The only 
precaution necessary is that such soil 
be not exposed to the sunlight for any 
length of time, since sunlight Kills 
the desirable bacteria. According to 
our correspondent’s test, his soil is 
slightly acid. Now, as our readers 
know, acid soils are unfavorable to the 
growth of alfalfa or any other legume 
simply because they discourage the 
multiplication of the desirable root 
bacteria. It would be well, therefore, 
for this correspondent in order to be 
more certain of success to apply a 
thousand pounds to a ton of ground 
lime stone to each acre. As to whether 
this is absolutely necessary or not he 
can only determine by actual experi- 
ment. 





CLOVER SEEDING !N CORN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How do you think red clover would 
do sown in the corn field at this time? 
I can give the field almost level culti- 
vation. For three years now I have 
failed to get a stand of clover with 
small grain and am getting desper- 
ate.” 

If everything is favorable it is pos- 
sible to get a stand of. clover by seed- 
ing in corn at the last cultivation. But 
if the weather is dry, the growth of 
corn is rank, and the winter is severe, 
failure is certain. In the southern half 
of the corn belt success is much more 
likely than in the northern because of 
the milder winters. An objection to 
putting the corn field into meadow of 
any sort is the unevenness of the 
ground. On farms where it is desired 


| to get a stand of clover at the earliest 








possible moment it might be well to 
make the gamble of sowing clover in 
the corn at the last cultivation, the 
risk being the loss of the value of six 
to eight pounds of clover seed to the 
acre. 





TAX EXEMPTION OF MORTGAGES. 


One of our California subscribers 
writes: 

“The farmers, fruit growers and 
business men of this state are up 
against the money grabbers with a 
vengeance. At the election last fall 
an amendment to the constitution was 
adopted, exempting mortgages from 
taxation. There is no limit in this 
state to the rate which may be charged 
for interest. It was claimed that this 
change with regard to mortgages 
would lower the interest rate. As a 
matter of fact, it has raised it, and 
banks are now loaning money at 
twelve per cent, and the valuation or 
the levy, one or the other, will have 
to be raised to get enough money to 
run the state. This amendment to the 
state constitution repealed a section 
which provided for taxing mortgages 
and deducting the tax on mortgages 
from the tax on the farm covered by 
the mortgage. Since the constitution 
was amended, most of the money loan- 
ers are loaning their money altogether 
on mortgages, and it has operated to 
raise the rate on commercial loans, as 
I have stated. I suggest that Iowa 
and other states make a very thorough 
investigation of the whole subject be- 
fore changing their laws like this.” 
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Little Engine—Heap Big Help 
on Scorching Hot Summer Days 


Right now, when Old Sol is working overtime and farmers are 
kept on the jump taking care of the crops, pumping water for a 
bunch of thirsty stock becomesa frightful task. ‘That’s when the little 
Farm Pump Engine comes to the front and proves itself a life-saver. 


Pumps 400 to 1,500 Gallons of Water Per Hour! 
Worth many times its cost for hot weather pumping alone. Works right 
through the year, in heat or coid, indoors or out. Never waits for wind Costs 

almost nothing to run it. : 


Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine 


“Fits Any Pump and Makes It Hump!” 

It’s acomplete and perfect Power Pumping Plant. Needsno 
belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. In 15 min- 
utes after you take it from the crate you can have it attached and 
pumping to beat the band. Air-cooled, self-oiling. Starts in- 
stantly. Gives fire protection. Waters lawns and gardens. 
Runs Separator, Churn, Washer, Etc. 


Helps the man, the wife, the boys and the hired man do all 
kinds of chores. Anybody canrunit. Every engine guaranteed. 
Get a Farm Pump Engine NOW — You Need It? = 


7 eign countries. 
Write for Free Engine Book and name of nearest dealer who has this marvelous engine on Other pa 
exhibition. Don’t delay, for the rush of orders threatens to exhaust the supply. Writetoday, (9%) pried fer. 


Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. (Est. 1840) 7 Wermouth St., Madisen, Wis. 






















Pat. in the U. 8., 
Can. and other 






















Hold Grain for 
Top Prices Y= 


Our Free Book of Crib and Granary Plans shows § 
how to build for storing large quantities of grain— 
so youcan hold for /op price. See howto save $100 
to $500 on acrib by building high. Get our 9 com- 
plete plans—with costs all figured, worth $5.00—but <¢ 
yours for the asking. Then save more money and lots 
of time and hard work by using the Little Giant Portable 
Grain Elevator. Free book about this, too, and how to get 
corn picked cheaper, how boys can replace men, and other money making points. 
now for both books free, and all facts and prices on the 


Little Giant Portable Grain Elevator 


One man operates it. Drive load right on the wagon dump 
—throw lever, start horse-power or engine, then rest. 
Grain goes up to any height and biggest load all stored 
in3 to 5 minutes, Drive up from ether side. Only 
half the a of others. — bottom so 
corn or grain carried back is saved. Overhead jack 
furnished if desired. Send the postal now for Crib 
Plans, Catalog and low price. Address 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
138 McClum Street Bloomington, Ill. 






Send postal 























LISTEN! 
THE RITCHIE CORRUGATED CULVERT CO. 


Our soul aim and desire is to better the road 
condition atid to educate the people to our 





ingot Iron Gulverts 


also to have them understand that when they 
once putin one of our culverts their trouble 
istoanend. Weare pleasing many patrons 
this year, and do through this medium solicit 
new business and customers. 

Will you be the next to let us quote you our 
prices, and thereby allow us to explain the 
American Ingot Iron and its everlast- 
ing qualities? 

Kindly make your wants known, and we 
will see if we cannot make business a pleas- 
ure between us. 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates fur. 
nished on application at either of our fac. 
7 tories—Muscatine, Iowa, or Marshalltown, Ia, 
A strict guarantee goes with our goods and is backed by all of our trade. 

Ingot Iron Hog Troughs and Water Tanks a specialty. *Phone 1128. 

















Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer's Prices 


Saves 50 Per Cent of Cost; 40 Per Gent of Fuel 


Most Durable, Most Economical Furnace Sold 
Has a Perfect Ventilating System for Every Part of Building ee 
° RESIDENCE eaaems | ; BASH amy ew OF 1 Run 
ot air registers in five rooms, cold air return A , 
in tworooms. 40 in. Furnace, 20 in. Fire Pot, 28 4 ONE ROOM BUILDING 
in. Combustion Chamber, 10,000 cubic ft. Heating 
Capacity. 









Special Price, $65.00 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 
One large hot air, two cold air registers. 54in. 
Furnace, 32 in. Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion Cham- 
ber, 40,000 cubic ft. Heating Capacity. 
Special Price, $95.00 
Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or larger 
furnaces and more piping at proportionately low 
prices. 








FOR RESIDE 


Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, lowa oir or scion 

















De Vaux Cholera Antitoxin 
Does the Work jiidin own Herbs 

Immunization protection is more ni insurance. Don't 
treated for Cholera and 


ecessary 
wait. 85 to 100 per cent sick ho 
Swine Disease have been saved. V. 
telling how to immune healthy bom and how to cure and care for 


sick hogs. WRITE NOW. away! 
De Vaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. E 1 42 Madison St., Chicago 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al) inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











COME, LET US REASON 
TOGETHER. 


A lady had occasion to complain of 
the inattention of a clerk in the gro- 
cery. The manager expressed his re- 
gret at the neglect, and thanked her 
for calling his attention to the matter, 
saying that their employes were or- 
ganized to prevent such occurrences. 
“Every Monday evening,” he said, “we 
meet with our employes to discuss 
methods of managing the business, and 
to bring up any criticisms of service. 
There is no detail of the ‘business too 
small to receive the careful attention 
ef the entire force.” 

That “no detail of the business is too 
small to receive the careful attention 
of the entire force” is apparent to the 
reader of Des Moines dailies who scans 
the reports of conventions held in this 
eity. Details which the outsider would 
think but incidei.tal to the work, are 
gone over and the method-of handling 
them decided in business session by 
business men. 

Professional men are constantly 
bringing together the best men of their 
erder to disseminate new methods; 
ministers, doctors and lawyers study 
without ceasing; the housekeeper, and 
erpecially the country housekeeper, 
the one on whom rests the health, hap- 
piness and responsibility of the home, 
is practically the only one who is slow 
to dignify her calling sufficiently to 
make time and place for mingling with 
her fellow workers and talking over the 
best methods o1 handling her work. 

We need clubs for country women, 
clubs which do not only meet to “gab- 
ble, gobble and git” in the words of Dr. 
Holmes, but to discuss the problems of 
the home and how to meet them. 
These clubs should have as members 
every girl over eighteen and up to 
eighty. The grandmother has no small 
place in the country’ woman’s club. 
Every woman who has lost her own 
mother feels a special tenderness for 
the aged mothers of others, and will 
go to them for help in problems which 
a@ younger woman could not solve so 
wisely. 





CANNING. 


Strawberries are in the market, 
eherries, raspberries and currants are 
turning, it’s about time for mother to 
go on her preserving drunk,” was the 
joke Uncle John made each June, but 
he never put anything in the way of 
the “drunk,” for Aunt Sarah's pre- 
eerves, jams, jellies and sauces were 
too well known and coveted to allow 
anything to interfere with their man- 
mfacture. 

Aunt Sarah never made large quan- 
tities of any preserve at one cooking; 
she preferred making not more than 
a quart of jelly, »referably less, at one 
time; and the same of choice pre- 
eerves. 

Before beginning her fruit, Aunt 
Sarah cleaned her kitchen, sterilized 
her fruit jars, lids, cups and spoons 
used in canning, and washed her fruit. 
She weighed her fruit and sugar in 
bowls kept for that purpose, and kept 
for measuring to avoid weighing each 
time, dropping the fruit in the fruit 
bowl as she prepared it. Every step 
im her process of putting up fruit was 
made with surgical cleanliness. The 
boiling fruit was put into hot jars, 
the rubber rings were dipped in boil- 
ing water, the lids were taken out of 
boiling water, fastened on as tightly 
as possible, and the jars put on a 
board out of a current of air. The 
! following pointers from Aunt Sarah 

will be found worth trying. 

Fill the cans through a funnel; put 
a piece of cheese cloth across the fun- 
nel for straining the syrup of pre- 
serves over the fruit. 

Set the jam kettle on a tripod or 
iron stand to prevent scorching. 

i the kettle with cold water, 
and put in alternate layers of juicy 
fruit and sugar for making jam. Heat 
slowly, and be careful to scrape the 
bottom each time the fruit is stirred. 

To make jelly with juicy fruits, heat 
slowly, and crush with a wooden pota- 
to masher. Strain through a flannel 
bag. Do not squeeze the bag for clear 
sparkling jelly; when the fruit has 
Stopped dripping. a cloudy jelly may 
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be made from the juice extracted by 
squ 

When jelly is to be made from ap- 
ples, green grapes or plums, water will 
be required. Aunt Sarah’s method is 
to wash the fruit, and cut apples into 
quarters without paring. To eight 
quarts of apples, she adds four quarts 
of water; for grapes the same propor- 
tion, and for plums one quart of water 
to eight quarts of plums. She cooks 
the fruit slowly for two hours in an 
uncovered kettle, and proceeds with 
the jelly as for juicy fruits, using cup 
for cup of juice and sugar, heating 
slowly and stirring often. When the 
jelly boils, she draws it to one side 
and skims, repeating this three times. 
When the jelly i; poured in the glasses 
she covers it with a cloth until set 
when she puts melted paraffine over 
each glass, labels the glass and sets 
it away in a cool, dry place. If unable 
to make her jelly when the fruit is 
ready, she prepares the juice the same 
as for jellies, boils it ten minutes and 
cans for making jelly later on. 

Aunt Sarah cooks all berries in a 
syrup made with one pint of sugar and 
two pints af water for sweet fruits, 
and equal parts of each for the sour. 
She boils the syrup twenty minutes, 
skims and drops in the fruit, canning 
as soon as it boils up well. If she has 
a surplus of juice, she uses it to make 
the syrup for her next batch of fruit. 

Of course the care she takes is lots 
of trouble, but when she finishes a 
day’s canning she is nearly certain 
that there will be no trouble with the 
fruit keeping, or with the jelly jelly- 
ing, and when at night she goes 
around tightening the lids of her 
Mason fruit jars, and tipping her 
glasses to show the quality of her jell, 
she can feel that for that day at least 
there is something to show for her 
work, 





WASHING FLUID. 


An Iowa reader states that she has 
found the washing fluid recipe given in 
Wallaces’ Farmer a year ago as very 
satisfactory, but that in moving she 
lost the directions for preparation. 
We reprint herewith the directions as 
given at that time by Aunt Susan: 

Materials—1 box of lye, 2 ounces of 
aqua ammonia, 2 ounces of salts of 
tartar, % pound of borax, 4 quarts of 
boiling soft water, 2 quarts of cold soft 
water. 

How to Make It—Take a heavy towel 
(Turkish preferred) and pin around 
the head, covering nostrils and mouth. 
If the towel is a bit damp so much the 
better. Go out doors and remove the 
lil very carefully from the lye so not 
to inhale any part of the fine dust of 
the lye. Put in a granite dishpan or 
two-gallon crock and pour over it four 
quarts of boiling water very slowly 
and do not inhale the steam; add salts 
of tartar and borax and stir with a 
spoon. When these ingredients are all 
dissolved add two quarts of cold water 
and the ammonia. 

How to Use It—For a family wash 
have a tub three-fourths full of quite 
warm water; make a good suds in this 
with melted soap. Add one large coffee 
cupful of the washing fluid and stir it 
into the suds so that it is well mixed. 
Into this put all your soiled linen and 
let them soak over night or from one 
to four hours, as it suits the lady who 
handles them. Fasten the wringer to 
the side of the tub and lift up and 
down and rub between the hands a 
little. All that many of them need is 
wringing out and dropping into luke- 
warm water or even cold in the boiler 
that has some good soap and one-half 
cup of the washing fluid. Let the 
clothes boil fifteen or twenty minutes; 
remove from the boiler and let them 
drain; throw back into the boiler the 
water that drains away from these 
clothes, as it is good to boil the second 
boilerful of clothes in. Those that have 
been boiled are ready for suds water, 
clear cold, soft water. Now take the 
washboard and look for dirt in the gar- 
ments. You won’t find much and in 
many pieces none at all. After they 
are through this suds rinse twice. 
Blue the last rinse. If you have deli- 
cate colors in ginghams or shirtwaists 
don’t let a drop of washing fluid water 
touch them, as it fades. Better use 
luke-warm water for them with a good 
pure soap. This suds water is fine for 
flaanels and hosiery and _ kitchen 
aprons. If you have a washing that is 
clean and do not want to boil the 
clothes use double the quantiy of fluid 
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Kodak with you. 


Make the most of every outing by taking pictures of 

the people and ry that youare interested in. 
ll the party at the time and give the added 

pleasure of pictures that you and your friends will always 


And it is all simpler than you think. There’s no dark-room required by 
the Kodak ae S aaa, ane every step has been made so easy 
ily grasp every essential. 
. part of the work yourself or, if you prefer, may 
—_, ‘* press the button ”’ and let some one else ‘‘ do the rest.’ 
nd picture making is not expensive now-a-days. Kodaks from five 
dollars up and Brownie Cameras, (they work like Kodaks) at one to twelve 
dollars, offer a wide variety from which to choose. 
free at the dealers or by mail, tells all about them. 


Df it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 393 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 


It will add 


The Kodak catalogue, 














with boiling hot water. This will not 
hurt the clothes or wear out the gar- 
ments like rubbing down on the wash 
board. I have used it for twenty-one 
years, so I know something about it. 
Many people never put clothes to soak 
at all, but this is my way. Whoever 
reads this may have a better one. If 
your hands are drawn and slippery 
after the washing, have two ounces of 
glycerine with the juice of one lemon 
added and apply freely to the hands 
before putting the clothes on the line 
and you will hardly know they have 
been in the suds. 

This washing fluid may be put away 
in glass jars or bottles with good corks 
or covers. If a Mason jar is used do 
not fill it quite full, as the fluid will 
spoil the cover. A jug will not do, as 
it goes through and forms a white pre- 
cipitate on the outside. I consider this 
fluid equal to the service of a woman 
on wash day. It dissolves the dirt and 
makes the clothes as white as snow. 





CARE OF KITCHEN FLOORS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

The “Mother of Seven” surely must 
find it hard to keep her bare floors look- 
ing nice. Now, I have oiled mine for 
seven years and find it little trouble 
for one who has health. 

Scrub the floor well with a brush 
and soapsuds and rinse thoroughly as 
you go. Let this dry well. All this can 
be done after dinner. Spread old car- 
pets around while doing the supper 
work. After evening’s work is all fin- 
ished I take two part linseed oil and 
one part turpentine; stir well and ap- 
ply hot to dry floor rubbing in well 
with a woolen cloth wrapped closely 
around the wire of a mopstick. This 
method of applying was told me by a 
friend and is so much easier than 
working on hands and knees. 

Do not apply any more oil than the 
floor absorbs well. In the morning lay 
newspapers all over floor to absorb 
extra oil. Spread old carpet over this 
and let stay until the day’s dirtiest 
work is done. Then remove carpets 
and papers. Burn all papers, a few at 
a time; also oily cloth with which gil 





is applied. Such things cause fires if 
allowed to lay around. 

I use this whenever my floors begin 
to lose their gloss and get hard to mop. 
Such floors are so easily cleaned if of 
hard pine. After the floors have been 
oiled several times I oil only the worn 
places. Floors that have been painted 
should first have all paint removed. 

F 








YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD ANY 
BUT BEST SPICES 
Inferior spices simply spoil good 
materials by giving flat, lifeless, taste- 


“TONE SPICES 


have the life and vim that onl pure, 





Week’s Washing 
Done in Ten Minutes 
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MANASSEH’S SIN AND 
REPENTENCE. 


(Notes ond the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 16, 1911. II Chronicles, 
33:1-13.) 

“Manass¢h was twelve years old 


when he began to reign; and he reigned 
fifty and five years in Jerusalem. (2) 
And he did that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, after the abomina- 
tions of the nations whom Jehovah 
cast out before the children of Israel. 
(3) For he built again the high places 
which Hezekiah, his father, had broken 
down; and he reared up altars for the 
Baalim, and made Asheroth, and wor- 
shiped all the host of heaven, and 
served them. (4) And he built altars 
in the house of Jehovah, whereof Je- 
hovah said, In Jerusalem shall my 
name be forever. (5) And he built 
altars for all the host of heaven in 
the two courts of the house of Jehovah. 
(6) He also made his children to pass 
through the fire in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom; and he practiced au- 
gury, and used enchantments and 
practiced sorcery, and dealt with them 
that had familiar spirits, and with wiz- 
ards; he wrought much evil in the 
house of Jehovah, to provoke him to 
anger. (7) And he set the graven 
image of the idol, which he had made, 
in the house of God, of which 
God said to David and to Solomon, 
his son, ‘in this house, and in Je- 
rusalem, which I have chosen out of 
all the tribes of Israel, will I put my 
name forever; (8) neither will I any 
more remove the foot of Israel from off 
the land which I have appointed for 
your fathers, if only they will observe 
to do all that I have commanded them, 
even all the law and the statutes and 
the ordinances given by Moses. (9) 
And Manasseh seduced Judah and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that they 
did evil more than did the nations 
whom Jehovah destroyed before the 
children of Israel. (10) And Jehovah 
spake to Manasseh, and to his people; 
but they gave no heed. (11) Wherefore 
Jehovah brought upon them the cap- 
tains of the host of the king of Assyria, 
who took Manasseh in chains, and 
bound him with fetters, and carried 
him to Babylon. (12) And when he 
was in distress, he besought Jehovah, 
his God, and humbled himself greatly 
before the god of his fathers. (13) 
And he prayed unto him; and he was 
entreated of him, and heard his sup- 
plication, and brought him again to Je- 
rusalem into his kingdom. Theh Man- 
asseh knew that Jehovah, he was God.” 

The depths of depravity and wicked- 
ness into which the Jewish people 
plunged after the death of so good a 
king as Hezekiah strikes us as very 
surprising. We must remember, how- 
ever, that Manasseh was a mere boy, 
only twelve years old, when he began 
to reign. He had a good father, and 
if the tradition that his mother, 
Hephzibah, was the daughter of 
Isaiah is true, he had good blood on 
both sides. Being a mere boy, the 
government would really for several 
years be in the hands of the aris- 
tocracy of Jerusalem, and from the 
time of Solomon down the aristocracy 
were deeply in love with heatheism 
and its worship. And this is not sur- 
prising. When people, either by 
wealth or in any other way, become 
aristocratic in their feelings, they pre- 
fer a religion with much outward 
pomp and show, a religion of display 
and formality that does not take a 
close grip on the conscience nor ex- 
ercise a great restraining influence 
over the outward life. 

Tt2 fact must not be overlooked 
that long before this the land laws of 
Moses had been broken down and 
practically abrogated. The aim of 
these laws of Moses was to make the 
Jewish people a nation of small land- 
holders, each man cultivating his own 
land, and to prevent the accumulation 
of large estates and a land-holding 
aristocracy. From the time of Ahab 
down, and perhaps even before that, 
large estates owned by wealthy citi- 
zens had become the rule, and the 
small holding was the exception. The 
large estates were the basis of the 
Israelitish aristocracy. This adding 
of field to field and farm to farm, the 
oppression of the widow and fatherless 





and the hireling were constantly con- 
demned, but in vain, by the Jewish 
prophets. This land-holding aristoc- 
racy, condemned by the Mosaic law 
and by the prophetic teaching, natural- 
ly turned to the idolatry of the foreign- 
er with its pomp and show and tolera- 
tion of the licentiouwsness and robbery, 
and evidently took possession and 
shaped and molded the life of the 
young king. Neither must we over- 
look another point; that Judea was a 
very small nation surrounded and over- 
awed by powerful nations, all idola- 
trous, and that it became fashionable 
to copy the worship of these foreign 
nations, just as much of the aristocracy 
of the United States apes the manners 
and customs of London and Paris, 
and are inclined to a formal worship as 
contrasted with the simple worship of 
their Puritan forefathers. 

Hezekiah was a good king, although 
a very vain one. He used his power 
for the most part, and especially after 
his recovery from sickness, to compel 
the nation to serve the true God. Com- 
pulsory worship is always formal. It 
is not possible to make men truly re- 
ligious by legislation or by the enforce- 
ment of law. At his death it was 
therefore natural that the aristocracy, 
who in part favored heathenism, 
should mold as far as possible the life 
of the king and commit him to their 
ideas of religion. Similarly the aris- 
tocracy of England followed the re- 
forms of Edward the Sixth, but on the 
accession of Mary to the throne fol- 
lowed her in violent persecution of the 
Puritans of that day. 

In molding the life of the young king 
they were pre-eminently successful. 
Apparently the first thing he did was 
to undo all that his father had done. 
Hezekiah had removed the high 
places, broken the images, cut down 
the groves (Asherah), broke in pieces 
the brazen serpent that Moses had 
made and called it Nehushtan (noth- 
ing). “So that after him was none 
like him among all the kings of Judea, 
nor among them that were before him.” 
(il. Kings, 18:4-6.) His son Man- 
asseh built again the high places which 
Hezekiah his father had broken down. 
Then he reared altars for the worship 
of Baal, the sun god, and Asherah 
(translated “groves’’), and more than 
all that, engaged in the star worship of 
the Babylonians. Not satisfied with 
this, he profaned the house of the Lord 
by building up heathen altars in the 
sacred courts. “And he built altars 
for all the host of heaven in the two 
courts of the house of the Lord,” that 
is, altars for sun, moon, and star wor- 
ship. Going still farther, he rebuilt 
Tophet in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, and so infatuated did he be- 
come with this worship of Moloch, the 
savage god of Ammon, that he sacri- 
ficed his own children. 

When men lose faith in the true 
God, in proportion as they lose faith 
they become superstitious. Man feels 
that he cannot guide his own life, that 
he must have help from some source, 
and if he is determined not to seek the 
help of Jehovah, he is ready to seek 
the help of the spirits of the dead, to 
use enchantments and witchcraft, and 
deal with those who practice sorcery. 
In one line the poet Virgil illustrates 
this tendency of human nature: 


“If heaven will not hear me, I will 
consult the infernal regions.” 


No wonder it is said of him that 
“He wrought much evil in the house of 
Jehovah, to provoke him to anger.” 
The second commandment forbade the 
making of graven images, but Man- 
asseh went farther. He not only made 
a@ graven image of the idol, but he put 
this in the very house of the Lord. In 
other words, he suppressed entirely 
the worship of Jehovah and supplanted 
it with the worship of the heathen, 
making heathenism in its various 
forms the national religion. Not only 
did he do this, but he inaugurated a 
violent persecution of the worshipers 
of the true God. We read in the proph- 
ets of this period that in the gardens 
and on the housetops were built brick 
altars from which little clouds of in- 
cense were perpetually ascending. 
(Jer., 1:13; Zeph., 1:5.) Small fur- 
maces were found in the streets, for 





which the children gathered the wood, 
the men built the fire and the women 
kneaded the dough to make cakes for 
the queen of heaven (Jer., 7:17-18). 
Thus the whole family were engaged in 
idolatrous worship. The prophet Isa- 
iah was put to death, according to Jew- 
ish tradition, by being sawn asunder. 
According to Josephus, day by day a 
fresh batch of the prophetic order was 
condemned to execution. According 
to HI. Kings, 21:16, Jerusalem was filled 
with mnocent blood from one end to 
the other. If the stories of the Talmud 
are to be relied upon, Manasseh 
claimed to do all this under the sanc- 
tion of the letter of the law, charging 
the prophet Isaiah with heresy. Moses 
said, ‘““No man shall see God’s face and 
live.” Isaiah said, “I saw the Lord.” 
Moses said, “The Lord is near. Isaiah 
said, “Seek the Lord till ye find him.” 
Moses said, “The number of thy days 
will I perfect.” Isaiah said, “I will 
add to thy days fifteen years.” 

Those who busy themselves with 
finding apparent contradictions in the 
Scriptures are the true children of 
Manasseh. When a man in any age 
becomes an apostolate from the religion 
of his fathers he is almost certain to 
go to extreme length and commit 
acts of which even the most wicked 
men would be ashamed. Therefore it 
is said that “Manasseh seduced Judah 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so 
that they did evil more than the na- 
tions whom Jehovah destroyed before 
the children of Israel.” The nation 
Was apparently thoroughly cowed by 
this fanatical outburst of heathenism. 

Manasseh reigned fifty-five years, 
the longest of any of the kings of 
Judah. About the forty-seventh year 
of his reign, as appears from the re- 
cently unearthed Babylonish records, 
Divine judgment overtook him. The 
Assyrians captured Jerusalem and 
took Manasseh in chains to Babylon. 
The Assyrian method of manacling, 
or “taking with the thorns,” as shown 
from the Assyrian records, was to 
bind the feet together, then tie the 
hands, and pierce the nose with a 
sharp instrument (a thorn), insert a 
ring to which a chain was attached, 
and lead him as we would lead a 
vicious animal. It is to his credit that 
in his affliction he sought the Lord 
and repented of his manifold iniquities. 
It is significant that in the account 
given in Kings there is no mention 
made of his repentence. From the 
later book of Chronicles we learn that 
when he was in affliction he besought 
the Lord and humbled himself greatly 
before the god of his fathers, and 
prayed unto him. In the Apocrypha 
we have a record of his prayer. 

In the passage immediately follow- 
ing the lesson we read that when he 
was restored to his kingdom he took 
away the strange gods and the idols 
out of the house of the Lord, and in 
Jerusalem, and cast them out of the 
city; that he repaired the altar of the 
Lord and sacrificed thereon peace 
offerings and thank offerings, and 
commanded Judah to serve the Lord 
God of Israel. Nevertheless the doom 
pronounced upon Manasseh during all 
of his wicked reign was declared to 
be irreversible by any subsequent re- 
form. According to Jewish tradition 
he was one of the three kings, Jero- 
boam and Ahab being the others, who 
had no part in the life to come. 

Speaking of the final captivity, an 
unknown prophet in II. Kings, 24:3-4, 
writes. “Surely at the commandment 
of Jehovah came this upon Judah, to 
remove them out of his sight, for the 
sins of Manasseh, according to all that 
he did; and also tor the innocent blood 
that he shed; for he filled Jerusalem 
with innocent blood, and Jehovah 
would not pardon.” While He par- 
doned Manasseh personally, he did not 
pardon the Jewish people. Not even 
the reforms of Josiah, his grandson, 
could save the nation from utter de- 
struction. 

Two important lessons can be 
drawn from this passage. First, that 
it is not possible to make men truly 
religious by legislation or other out- 
ward authority. Religion is a matter 
of the heart and life, and not outward 
obedience to laws, human or Divine. 
Law has its place in punishing evil 
doers and in restraining vice. It can 
not, however, change the heart of man. 
Manasseh, apparently, did his best 
after his conversion or reform to undo 
the evil which he had inflicted upon 
the nation, but in vain. 

The second and most important les- 
gon is that even the worst of men 
can be to the Divine favor, 
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provided they sincerely repent of their 
transgressions. Manasseh in the Old 
Testament and the thief on the cross 
in the New are instances of extreme 
manifestations of Divine mercy. They 
are given to show the loving kindness 
an? compassion of the Divine Father. 
The instances are but few, lest men 
should presume upon the divine kind- 
ness and put off the day of repentence 
to old age. 






































Don’t Use Laundry 
Soap on Your Face 


JAP ROSE 


Mey ie tg 
walled for cleansing your 
Shin ause it is the original, 
transparent Toilet and 
Soap and is absolutely pure. 
cam it made vegetal il i 
cleanses instantly, thoroughly a 
a . For genuine pleasure 
ction insist on getting 


JAP ROSE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


REFUSE IMITATIONS 
Leck for the Jap Girl on every package. 
A Large Cake for 10c 

















The mark with a quar- 

ter-century of honest 

dealing behind it. Buy un- 

derwear and hosiery with 

**Mesco’’ on them, and we 
guarantee they will be perfect. 





Underwear 


For the men folks, the women folks 
and the children, Made in every pop- 
ular fabric, in Summer and Winter 
weights. Pick up a garment—feel its 
fine texture—examine the high quality 
of the goods—see what choice buttons 
are used—notice the careful finishing. 
Sold at very low prices for such ex- 
cellent underwear. . 


“MESCO” Hosiery 


Just the kind to stand hard knocks, 
> * le for every member of the 
ily. Fast black and fancy 
,lisie, silk, wool. 


¥oa ong tobe abe to buy 


your 
ona “If u a send 
us your dealer’s namic, 
we'll tell you 
where you can buy. 
ME. SMITH & CO. 
903 Farnam St. 


















DASY FLY KILLER Eiactoanakiisal fies. 


Neat, clean, ornamene- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts ail season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
33 spill or tip over, will so® 
im soil or injure anything. 
Mm Guaranteed effective. 

Of all dealers or sent 
id for 20 cents 
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The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
bout the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
. made; bow plants grow in it; about farm 





«the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.—how 
t f elr feed and grow. We want w study all 
t “s and many more, and any time anyone 
y » ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
. » tell us something which he has noticed, we 
} will write us, 





HOW WEEDS TRAVEL. 


‘eeds are good travelers, else they 
1 not cause so much trouble. 
‘i yh,” did you say, ‘I never saw a 


vavel.” Well, just watch then; 


kinds of weeds are just starting | 


on (icir annual journeys at this season 
Ooi t year. 

ong people the grown-ups do most 
of the traveling, but in the weed world 
children make the long journeys. One 
of the most interesting things I know 
is to study the ways in which differ- 
ent plant children travel. Some are 
tramps, stealing rides whenever they 
net a chance; some act as aeroplanes 
or balloons; others travel by means 
of water; while the very worst weed 
children are so much like good seeds 
in size and shape that the farmer gives 
ihem a free ride home with him from 
the seed store in his clover or grass 
seed. 

The worst tramps I know are the bur- 
dock children. How they lie in wait 
along the fences and roads till a chance 
for a ride comes along! They don’t 
stop to say, “Mister, can I have a 
ride?” but just hop on whatever moves 
past them. It may be a boy’s coat, a 
girl's dress, the hair around a dog’s 
neck, or a horse’s tail. Once aboard 
they hold on for dear life for they like 
long rides. You see weed children 
want to get away from where their 
parents lived to some place where 
iivere is more room. If the weed chil- 
dren stayed at home they would soon 
use up all of the food and some would 
have to die. But no weed child wants 
to ride forever; they all want to stop 
after a while and settle down. I would 
not be surprised (would you?) if when 
the boy stops to pull off the burdocks 
irom his coat or to untangle them from 
the hair of his dog, if the burdock chil- 
dren would (provided they have feel- 
ings) feel like thanking him for set- 
iing them down safely at their jour- 
ney’s end. 

What other kinds of weed seeds go 
traveling in the same way as the bur- 
dock? Stop and think! There is the 
cocklebur, and the Spanish needle, and 
the stick-tight, and many others. All 
you need to do to pick up a fine collec- 
tion of these tramps who hook rides 
without permission is to take a long 
walk in the late summer through the 
fields and timber. 

The weed children who have the 
aeroplane or balloon habit are much 
better behaved than those little tramps 
who travel only when some person or 
animal! gives them a lift. Did you ever 
take a ripe milkweed pod to school and 
then when the teacher wasn’t looking 
set free some of the milkweed seeds 
and watch them float around the room? 
The milkweed children are fine fliers; 
it is a pretty sight in the early fall to 
see them gently floating along on the 
breeze. When the milkweed pods ripen 
this fall you will enjoy examining the 
seed to see how it is made. Silky 
white hairs make up most of the seed, 
but just below where these hairs are 
thickest you will find a flat, round, 
brown thing which is the true seed. 
All the hairs are good for is to take 
the milkweed children on long jour- 
neys; the little brown seed at the bot- 
tom of the hairs doesn’t need them at 
all to grow. The milkweed goes to 
even more trouble than the burdock in 
order that its children may go on long 
travels. 

Human children often help dandelion 
seeds on their journeys. When I first 
started to school I remember how oth- 
er children and myself would try to 
see who could blow all the seeds off 
a dandelion head in the fewest num- 
ber of breaths. If the dandelion chil- 
dren could have spoken I suspect that 
they might have said, “thank you,” to 
us for giving them such a good send 
off. 

Keep your eyes open this fall to see 
how many different kinds of weeds 
send their children traveling through 
the air. Watch the seeds of the this- 
tle, wild aster and goldenrod. Many 
trees send their children flying in a 
different way trom these weeds which 
I have mentioned. The linden or bass 
wood tree for instance equips its seeds 
with a kind of wing which reminds me 
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somewhat of the monoplane type of fly- 
ing machine. The maple seeds are 
like a parachute as they go spinning 
from their parent tree sometimes be- 
ing carried by the breeze for three or 
four hundred feet. The pine seeds 
also travel like a parachute. You 
didn’t know that, I suspect; you 
thought that the cones were the pine 
seeds. Well, the cones are just a case 
for the pine seeds and when the cones 
crack open, as they generally do with 
tLe first warm days of spring, the pine 
children drop out and float whirling 
away in much the same way as do the 
maple seeds. 


Almost all weed children will travel 
by water when they get a chance, but 


' you usually cannot see them at it. 


Just watch though, in the lower corner 
of a corn field where the water washes 
down after heavy rains, or look along 
the edges of a stream where it has 
overflowed. I have noticed that the 
weeds are generally two or three times 
as thick in such a place. Foxtail, pig- 
weed, and the smartweeds seem espe- 
cially fond of traveling in this way. 
In California, Colorado, Idaho and oth- 
er of the western states where it is 
necessary to irrigate in order to get 
sufficient water for the crops weeds 
travel by water more than in almost 
any other way. It is very convenient 
for weeds growing along an irrigation 
ditch to drop seeds into the water 
where they will be carried directly to 
good spots to grow. 

Some of the weed children do not 
get a chance to see the world by them- 
selves, but their parents come along 
with them. Those of you who live on 
the open prairie know tumble weeds 
when you see them. Well, these tum- 
bie weeds, after they get their seeds 
ripened, dry up into a round ball and 
let go of the ground. Then in the fall 
and winter strong winds come along 
and send them whirling over the 
ground and every now and then they 
drop out a little of their ripened seed 
upon the ground. The only reason 
these weeds learned the tumble habit 
was so tnat they might give their chil- 
dren long journeys. It is only in a 
prairie country that the tumble weeds 
can spread well. Fences and trees 
stop their traveling. Did you ever 
see tumble weeds pile up high in a 
fence corner? 

Not all tumble weeds are of the same 
sort. The very worst tumbler is the 
Russian thistle which is a bad weed in 
western Kansas, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas. When this weed is ready to 
start traveling it is a round ball sev- 
eral feet in diameter and loaded with 
thousands of seed to scatter along the 
way. In the eastern part of the corn 
belt one of the commonest tumble 
weeds is witch grass which most of us 
have seen time and again piled up 
high against our grain field fences. An- 
other good tumbler is tumble mustard. 

Some weed children are “stay-at- 
homes,” rarely traveling far unless a 
heavy rain comes along and washes 
them away. Common mustard, butter- 
print, foxtail and pigweed drop their 
seed close to where the parent plant 
grew. They produce so many seeds, 
though, and they live over in the 
ground for such a great length of time 
that these “stay-at-home” weeds seem 
to be just as common as any of the 
others. 

The weed children learned to use 
the railroads in their travels almost 
as soon as did man. Look along a 
railroad right of way if you want to 
find the very choicest collection of 
weeds. Along Iowa railroads I have 
often seen Russian thistles and buffalo 
burs brought in from Nebraska in the 
stock cars. 

The meanest way weed seeds have 
oO. traveling is with clover, grain or 
grass seed. I like to call these weeds 
which travel by deception “grafters.” 
And as “grafters” cause more trouble 
to the government than tramps, so do 
these seeds which hide in the good 
farm seeds cause more trouble to the 
farmer than the tramp seeds such as 
burdock. Plantain, dodder, smart- 
weed, dock, mustard, foxtail, crabgrass 
and many others are carried in clover 
and grass seed and every year are 
sown by thousands of farmers on land 
where they best like to grow. Next 
winter I hope to give pictures of these 
rascals so that the boys who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer may recognize them and 
not make the mistake of helping them 
in their travels. 

The next time you see a bad weed 
going to seed look at it closely and 
ask yourself what there is about the 
seeds that makes them good travelers. 
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Grinnell Colleg 


At Grinnell, 


lowa 


Sixty - Fourth 
Year 


The largest college, 
using the word in its 
proper sense, west of 
the Mississippi; offers 
exceptional opportun- 
ities to all young men 
and women wanting 
a college education of 
the highest quality. 





ards of admission and gr 
of the highest grade. 


numerous incidental privileges. 


Preparatory work. 
to enter the college. 


or two other subjects. 


leges of liberal arts, east or west. 
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Grinnell aims at the highest standards of educational excellence; it believes a 

college education the best possible preparation for life. It holds to national stand- 
otlaaiien and is recognized the country over as a colle 
Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully 
selected teachers. Grinnell offers the group system of studies; offers grouping for 
technical schools; for professional schools; for business and public affairs; unsur- 
passed facilities for pee training; largest workin 
Life in Grinnell is pleasant and helpful. 

Grinnell School of Music offers superior instruction in organ, pianoforte, violin, 
singing, the history of music and the theory of music. 
Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but 
for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully prepared 
Sub-freshman, or preparatory courses, will be offered in 
German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one 
Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, 
as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 


The first semester, year 1911-12, begins September 13, 1911. 
For catalogue and full information address 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


BLAIR HALL 


college library in the west; 


GRINNELL, IOWA 








GRAFTING YOUNG APPLE TREES. 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“Is it possible for a boy to learn to 
graft limbs of apple trees upon young 
seedlings that have been sprouted and 
grown for one year? As these do not 
bear any fruit, I thought it might be 
possible to graft the limbs of full- 
grown apple trees upon them. Also 
please inform me how to make graft- 
ing wax.” 

After the buds have swelled it is too 
late to do any grafting, but we see no 
reason why this boy, or in fact any 
of our boy readers, might not if they 
wish, do considerable grafting early 
next spring. A careful boy should get 
very nearly as good results as an ex- 
pert orchardist. 

Grafting is a very interesting pro- 
cess; there is something mysterious 
yet attractive about taking a piece of 
wood from one apple tree’and making 
it grow upon another. The possibility 
of having five or six different varieties 
of apples, red, green, yellow, striped, 
early and late, all growing upon the 
same tree, is fascinating. This, how- 
ever, can only be done on fairly large 
trees. One or two year old trees, like 
those of this Iowa boy, must be graft- 
ed in an entirely different way. What 
is known as root grafting is best used 
on such trees. In the fall the yearling 
or two-year-old seedlings are dug up 
ard stored in a cool cellar in moist 
moss, sawdust or sand. In the late 
fall, also, is the best time to cut the 
branches from the trees which it is 
desired to graft onto the seedlings. 
These branches or scions as they are 
properly called, should be well grown, 
hardy branshes of the same size or a 
little smaller than the stem of the 


seedlings. These are also stored over 
in a cool cellar in moss, sand 
or gawdust. In late winter or early 


spring the grafting is done. 

At this time I will not tell you ex- 
actly how to do it. It is done merely 
by cutting the roots from the seedlings 
with a slanting cut, putting a notch 
in the slant; then also treating the 
scion in the same manner; then put- 
ting the two together and wrapping 
them with waxed cotton cloth. If our 


boy readers wish to know more about 
this, they may write Wallaces’ Farm- 
er next fall or winter. 

Grafting wax is made from four 
parts of resin, two parts of beeswax, 
one part of mutton tallow, The resin 








Christian University 
CANTON, MISSOURI 


A school for the higher education of young 
men and women. 
Established in 1853. 
Splendid location overlooking the Missis- 
sippi river. 
Faculty of Fourteen Experienced Teachers, 


Courses of Study: 

Classical, Scientific, Ministerial, Music 
Unsurpassed opportunities. Expenses 
very moderate. 

Send for free catalog and pictorial souvenir. 
Address 


CARL JOHANN, President 























CANTON, MISSOURI 


COMMERCIAL 


vg COLLEGE 


10th & Oak Sts., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
46th Year. $100,c00 College Building has 15 elegant 
Rooms, including Auditorium and Gymnasium. 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, TELE- 
GRaPHy AND EnGuisn. Day & NiGut SCHOOLS. 
Write to-day for FREE Catalogue ** kK " 














The lowa State College 


closes the year the first week !n June. 

At that time we will have a number of stu- 
dents wanting positions on stock and grain 
farms during the summer vacation which 
closes Sept. Ist. We also have a number of 
Domestic Science graduates wanting positions 
as teachers in high schools and colleges. 
Address C. F. CURTISS, Dean Division of 
Agriculture, AMEs, Iowa. 


Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il!., is the 














oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
inthe country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 


log No. 5. F. E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 








and beeswax are broken up fine and 
melted with the tallow. When the 
mixture has been melted together in 
good shape it should be poured out 
into a vessel of cold water, and then 
as soon as it becomes hard enough 
it should be pulled like taffy until it 
becomes a light buff color. This wax 
is used in many kinds of grafting to 
keep the air away from the cut sur- 
face, and thus to help the scion to 
unite more rapidly with the stock. 

Any of our readers who are especial- 
ly interested in grafting should write 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 157. 
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Read Our Booklets 


‘‘why They Move To North Dakota,” and 
+‘pirt That Grows Dollars.” They'll interest 
farmers; they’re free. Write 


NORTHERN IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
ways if you don’t find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm ina first 

class diversified farming country close to the north 
fine of lowa? If so, write us at once. 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 
IOWN 


a svburban 80, well improved, 40 acres In big rg! 
320 improved dairy farm; 320 improved farm 
improved creek bottom, simply fine; 160 pan BR 
160 improved; 160 improved; all in asmooth, well set- 
tled grainand stock country. K will sll any of 
them on small payment down, balance 
long time, low rate of interest. Don't wait 
a minute if you want bargains. 


M. J. BIDWELL, 


$15 PER AGRE 


Five hundred and eighty acres, three miles from 
Mora, with farmers’ telephone line and rural deliv- 
ery. Land lays level to rolling. Clay soil Was 
formerly in pasture and is well set to timothy and 
clover. Running water. One of the best stock 
propositions in Kanabee county. Price $15 per acre. 
Investigate this. We are in the rain belt. Crop con- 
ditione good. Write for list of special bargains, map 
and booklet. 

M. E. Rutherford & Co., 


MONTANA 


If you have never heard that Montana produces 
bigger crops than any otler state in the union, write 
us for the U.S. government report. The lands of 
Dawson County are unsurpassed anywhere in 
the world for richness and productivity. We will 
sell you a farm on easy terms or crop payment plan, 

PAUL LAND COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Severy, Kansas 





Mora, Minn. 





232 Endicott 


M®; HOMESEEKER! Come ont this 
July. 19tt. It's a great show just to 
see how good biack soil, abundant sunshine and 
never failing showers can make the growing crops 
hump themselves tn this famous Montevideo dls- 
trict. 35 years, 35 crops. Safe and profitable every 
year. Illinois $250 land at #45 per acre and up. 100 
miles north of Iowa, 120 miles due west of Minne- 
Your 





apolis. Descriptive circular and price )ist free. 
railroad fare and expenses back if yon find we have 
misrepresented conditions here. Address the E. H. 
Crandall Land Co., Montevideo, Minn. A safe place 
to deal. 





MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fafl to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
Taw prairie and timber lands, 96.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
Rich, productive oot. Fast growing country. W rite 


for latest price lis 
LAMM & HOHMANN und COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota 


160 ACRES 24 mi. of Garnett; fairly well improved, 
nice laying piece of land; belongs to 

heirs and must be sold. Price $8,000. 

160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 

provements; 

who is anxions to sell. Price 68,800. 

De not wait io write, come at once. SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas 


**$40 PER ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from hts land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouih. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, {in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 
BURT i. WELD - Slayton, Minn, 


‘Central Minnesota Lands 


All modern conveniences. Béautiful lakes. Best 
ofsofl. Excellent water. Medium prices. Easy terms. 
J. F. TAYLOR & CO. 

Pope County. Villard, Minn, 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands, 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Culver Stock Farm for Sale 


One mile east of Montgomery City, Mo., containing 
$65 acres. Allin cultivation except 40 acres timber. 
Address W. W. CULVER, Culver Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo., for full description. 


Splendid Stock Range 


in wonderful dairying region, 700 acres unexcelled 
grass !and fronting on lake. One mile to side track 
and only 6) miles from St. Paul-Minneapolis. Bar- 
gain at only #12 per acre. #1500 cash down. 

BAKER, “EL,” St. Croix Fall, Wisconsin. 


Southeast Missouri Lands 


in vicinity of Parma, centrally located in rich South- 
east Missouri. Drainage districts; county rapidly 
improving; prices advancing. Write. 

WEBB &4 HYDE, Parma, Mo. 


AKMNERS—Buy Willard Valley lands. Relin- 
quishmente $5 to #10 per acre. Deeded land $10 

to $20 peracre. Instal pumping plants at small cost. 
When irrigated, lands worth $100 per acre. Alfalfa, 
beans, potatoes and all paying cr we can be raised, 
plaats now being installed over weils 000 gals, per minute. 

For particulars saclone stamp fo WILLARD COMMERCIAL CULE, Wierd, W. M. 


rcmreas FAR™MS—All sizes and prices, 

easy terms, near good schools, churches. R. F. 
D., telephone, clay loam soll; List free. 
Hott Co., Fremont, Mich. 


lowa Lands For Sale ®20r.4 
te 990 per acre. Large list om request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 
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ROTATION FOR WIRE WORMS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have 120 acres of low level sod 
ground badly infested with wire 
worms, 60 acres of which was broken 
in the spring of 1909 and planted to 
corn and again planted to corn last 
year. During» the season of 1910 the 
worms bothered the corn more than 
the first year. This spring the land 
was put in oats. Shall I plow the stub- 
ble this fall and sow to spring wheat 
next spring or put in corn? Are the 
worms likely to work if the ground is 
put back to corn. The other 60 acres 
was broken in the fall of 1909 and put 
in corn last spring and also again this 
spring. The worms are far worse this 
year than last year. My idea is to 
grow two crops of small grain in suc- 
cession after sod land in order to head 
off this pest. Am I right or wrong? 
The land is well tiled. I read your ad- 
vice in the issue of June 2nd as to 
sowing clover two years after sod but 
I cannot afford to do this on so large 
a piece, especially as the land is very 
rich now.” 

For both the first and second years 
after sod, corn is likely to be dam- 
aged by wire worms. During the sec- 
ond year the damage is usually great- 
est since at this time there is less 
grass and decaying sod in the ground 
than the first year and the wire worms 
are forced to live more on corn in or- 
der to get sufficient food. Also the 
wire worms are most of them larger at 
this time and their appetites are great- 
er. Rotation appears to be the only 
effective way to stop the pest. The 
adult beetles which are the full grown 
form of the wire worm lay their eggs 
mainly on sod land. The wire worms 
which hatch from the eggs take two 
full years, and sometimes, though rare- 
ly, three or even four to become full 
grown. They delight in eating any 
kind of grass roots, so it is that corn, 
wheat, oats, or any of the grains fol- 
lowing sod are likely to be damaged. 
The damage to corn is, of course, much 
more than that to small grain since 
the small grains cover up the damage 
done to them because of their thick 
planting and the ability which they 
have to stool out and fill in a stand. 

Why. not follow sod for two years 


with small grain to prevent wire 
worm damage as our correspondent 
suggests? So far as corn is concerned 


this is practical but the wire worms 
will do their damage just the same 
by working on the small grain. 
Following sod for two years with 
clover or any other crop which is not 
damaged by wire worms will almost 
completely avoid damage by the pest. 
The third year after sod no matter 


what has been grown, wire worm 
damage to corn should not be so very 
great. 





CULTIVATING LARGE CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been using a one-horse drag 
for my corn for a number of years, 
after it had grown too tall to cultivate, 
which has proven worth while, in mak- 
ing a dust mulch and retaining the 
moisture. It is very dry here this 
year. Have been using it in the corn 
and thought it might be of use to oth- 
ers, as it is inexpensive. I studied a 
long while before I could think just 
what I wanted to accomplish the re- 
sult, and this does it. I take a pork 
barrel or any heavy barrel staves, using 
enough to make a sled that when 
pulled lengthwise of the staves will go 
between the corn rows, leaving two or 
three inches on either side. Then take 
two pieces of 2x6 for cross pieces and 
rounding off the lower side, and nail- 
ing the staves onto these close to 
either end of the staves, then put a 
board across connecting the 2x6s and 
put a box on for a man to sit on, then 
take some wire and fasten to the front 
2x6 for singletree fastener. Then on 
the bottom side of the staves about 
eight inches from either end nail cross- 
wise a slat, say one-half inch, and then 
nail in from the upper part and through 
the staves and slat, some heavy spikes 
which will serve the purpose of har- 
rowing the ground. Hitch one horse 
and let a man ride. This will, you see, 
be rounding on the bottom sufficient 
to conform well to the ground where 
it has been cultivated, say an inch or 
two lower in the center, 

This device has the merit of costing 
almost nothing, and it does not take 
more than half an hour to make, ma- 
terial being generally on hand. I find 
it one of my most useful tools in dry 
weather. We almost always have a 





dry time after laying the corn by. 

This season I have been using it fol- 

lowing the cultivator. This will not in- 

sure a crop or corn, but it will help in 

dry weather. OLD SUBSCIr"BER, 
Tilinois. 





“GOD AND THE FARMER.” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article in your issue of June 
16th, “Goa and the Farmer,” is un- 
doubtedly a masterpiece, especially as 
far as thought and sentiment is con- 
cerned. It has gone the rounds of all 
the callers at my place, and pronounced 
excellent. It contains a beautiful 
thought and is worth more than a sec- 
ond reading. OSCAR ROYSE. 

Missouri. 





TIME TO DESTROY MORNING 
GLORIES. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If you have morning glory iufested 
ground which you intend to put in 
corn next year and the crop is off so 
that you can do so, go and plow five 
or six inches deep the last week in 
July. The dryer the ground and the 
hotter the weather the more effective- 
ly will the morning glories be de- 
stroyed. I have known wheat stubble 
infested with morning glories plowed 
at this time to be so thoroughly freed 
from the pest that morning glories 
did not bother corn for several years 
afterwards. While the morning glory 
is in full growth and has a large top it 
is easily killed out if the roots are ex- 
posed. After the first of August, how- 
ever, when the vine is done growing 
the sap goes back into the roots for 
the winter and it is then too late to 
kill morning glories hd plowing. 

C. GREENE, 

Cedar County, *..9 





GRUB IN HEAD EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give my experience with grub 
in the head. I lost a ewe in this way. 
I sawed open the head and got eight 
grubs. I put some in coal oil, some in 
turpentine, and a couple in alcohol- 
camphor (95 per cent), but they all 
stood it for quite a while, crawling out 
of the spoon five or six times. I no- 
ticed three little hooks on the hind 
part that resembled wasp stingers, 
and came to the conclusion that cop- 
peras waier would soften those and 
the sheep could snoot them out, and 
they did. Take two tabiespoonfuls of 
copperas and dissolve in one-half pint 
of water. Put the sheep on its back, 
and pour one-half in each nogtetl. Give 
the head two or three quic: shakes, let 
it up, and in three or fou days the 
red will leave the eye and it will 
begin to thrive. J, W. KERN, 

Jefferson County, illinois. 





TIME TO CUT POST TIMBER. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have found that the best time to 
cut trees for posts is the last week in 
July. After the tree is cut let it lie 
for a week or ten days (longer will do 
no harm) till the leaves suck the 
greater part of the sap out. Make the 
posts as soon as convenient and stand 
them on end to dry. It is better to 
dry them a year before using. Posts 
cut and made in the winter are liable 
to injury because of the worms and 
fungus growth which start to work the 
next summer under the bark and on 
the sap part of the wood. Posts cut at 
this time will last only about half as 
long as summer cut posts. Many say 
that they have no time to make posts 
in the summer. I thought so myself at 
one time but found that one day’s 
work would make posts enough for a 
one-man farm for a year and that by 
crowding on the loafing time a little I 
could spare one day during July and 
August to make posts. I found it to 
pay to do so. 

L. C. GREENE. 


Cedar County, Iowa. 





MORE AND BETTER OATS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is high time that every farmer in the 
state of lowa should take it upon himself 
to see that his oat crop is a protable one. 
For the past few years this crop has not 
paid as well as it should. ‘nere is a rea- 
son for this. Of course, the season, to be 
sure, has something to do with it, but not 
all. In many cases where the farmer 
p.anted his oats early, treated for smut, 
anu perhaps drilled, the lack of a goou 
crop was due to the fact that he used an 
inferior variety and one not adapted to 
his locality. More depends on getting the 

ght kind of oats and getting started 
right than most of us think. The select- 
ing of the right variety is one of the most 
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difficult things for the farmer to do, and 
the best way to determine os ny of or not 
the variety you are now growing is adapt- 
to your peer. is by comparison. 
mpare your oats with > oown by 
your neighbor r conditions, 
and you will have some idea whether or 
not the variety you are using is best 
adapted to your locality. 

For every farmer to Y 40 this seeepene- 
ently would not only incur a grea 
pones, but would be practically eee 

would mean the hiring of expert judges, 
involving an endless amount of detail. 
ze aid the farmer in pom one eK such 

undertaking is the purpose of an- 
nual exposition of the Iowa Corn Growers’ 
«4 sociation. hrough the L Oat 
Contest, held under the auspices of this 
association, every farmer in ye —, oa 
able to compare his oats with 
by his neighbor. This in itselt will ‘be 
very beneficial an? he will also have a 
chance of winning one of the valuable 
prizes given by the Internationa! Harvest- 
er Company of America. These prizes 
consist of such machines as binders, wag- 
on‘, manure =n haying tools, gas- 
oline engines, 

time - a seta be at ha 

pare for this contest. In _— Shy the 
classes a four-inch bundle of sh oats 
must be a ane with a bushel of 
this threshed grain. Just fore harvest 
is the-time to > pul the oats up by the 
roots, hang the bundle to dry somewhere 
out of reach of the rats and mice. Sheaf 
oats will assist the judge in according the 
premiums where competition is close. 

The state is divided into four sections, 
as has been the practice heretofore, thus 
giving each contestant very similar cli- 
matic conditions. The classes ill be 
broad enough to include every variety of 
oats grown in the state. There will be a 
professional class for those who have won 
a first, second or third place in previous 
state or national contests; and for the man 
who has not exhibited before, an amateur 
class will be provided. Every farmer in 
the state of Iowa should be represented in 
this contest. 

For further particulars address M. L. 
Bowman, secretary, Waterloo, lowa. 


AUGTION SALE 


10,000 Acres Choice Farm Lands 
in Wells, Stutsman and Kidder Cos., North Dakota 


July 24th and 27th, 1911. Write today for 
information and further particulars. Homeseekers’ 
rates July 18,1911. 300 head choice western horses 
will also be sold. Address A. F. BELCHER, Sykes- 
pe. N. D., or SWARTHOUT LAND CO., tg a ay 

D, Auctioneers: Carey M. Jones, A. F. Belcher. 


FOR SALE 


Improved Half Section in Freeborne 
County, Minnesota 


The property of a partnership and must be sold. 
Convenient to town and nice laying land, Address 


BURTON E. WILSON, Waterloo, lowa 


For Sale—Farm of 108 Acres 


in village of Middieville, Mich, Good soll, splendid 
buildings; an ideal farm home; fine high school and 
three churches; good market town. Price $8,000.00. 

Also farm of 180 acres three miles from village; 70 
acres fine pasture, good buildings, several acres tim- 
ber; splendid stock farm; one-half mile from school. 
Price $7,000.00, 

1 own these farms and want to sell one or both. 


H. E. HENDRICK, Middleville, Mich. 


FARM AT PUBLIC SALE 


3744 acres 44 miles north of Madrid, Iowa, 9 miles 
south of Boone, lowa. 200 acres under cultivation, 
balance timber pasture. Abundance of excellent 
water Two veins of coal under this farm, one now 
being worked at 25c a ton royalty. Coal rights go with 
farm. Farm will be sold without reserve. Sale will 
be held at farm, Wed., July 19th, at 20’clock. No 
postponement. Come and buy a good farm at your 
own price. “us for further particulars. 

J. F. RICM ne, Iowa 


Southern Sask. Canada 


Improved farms. Best of soil and water. Easy 
terms. Reasonable prices. Crops assured. Write 
J. F. TAYLOR & CO. 

Pope County, Villard, Minn. 


320 Acres Dodge Co., Southern Minnesota 


This is achoice piece of land, well drained, ail tn 
crop, and will be sold at a bargain. 
ST. PAUL LAND COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
222 Endicott 


Get a Farm Home Now 


We have farms for all, both great and smal!—in 21 
states—from New York to North Dakota, from Mich- 
igan to Missouri. For free list of fine farms ask 

B. F. McBURNEY & €O. 
703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 


ONEYW-MAKING FARMS thronghont 15 
4 states; great variety, size and price. Stock and 
tools included with many to settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue No. % free. E. A. 
Strout, Station 2687, Old Colony Bidg., Clicago, 11i. 


For SALE at a sacrifice—® acres of sugar 

beet or alfalfa land; good buildings, good water 
right; 14 miles of Loveland, —— 14 miles of 
sugar factory. Mustsell, Address W. A. Srewarr, 
Highland, California. 


ENTRAL ALBERTA, CANADA—The land 
of big crops, rich pastures, ideal stock raising. 
Choice markets. No failures. Lowest land prices. 
Longest terms. Listings, pictures free by writing 
BOX 931, EDMONTON. 


te pre- 



































END for our list and maps of our - tmproved 
\) southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 
Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richiand, 
Minn. 


7E sell farms in Oceana, the best county In 
U. S. Froit, alfalfa, grain, stock, poultry. 
Write for list. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


} OM ESTEADS. cheap lands, ranches, 

im proved farms. orchard tracts—California 
and Oregon. Newcountry. Free booklet. L. 
CURTIS, Com’r. N. C. U. Ry., Reno, Nev. 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
rience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











THE NEW STANDARD. 


That the Standard of 1910 is a dis- 
appointment is an open secret. It is 
claimed that the faults of the new 
Standard are due to the fact that in 
the haste to rush it into print, proper 
care was not exercised to make sure 
that the work offered by the poultry 
artists was a safe guide to Standard 
breeding. For instance, the Standard 
description calls for the same shape 
in the different varieties of Plymouth 
Rocks, while the illustrations show 
four different shapes. Two breeders 
of White Rock males might be breed- 
ing for Standard requirements, and 
each have two different types of birds, 
one conforming to the text, and the 
other to the illustration. There would 
be room for a warm discussion in the 
show room if one breder with a bird 
looking like the Standard ideal, and 
the other conforming to the Standard 
text should meet in competition. 

We would advise our readers to de- 
lay buying a new Standard until a 
Standard which it is safe to breed to 
in both text and illustrations is on the 
market. Doubtless the A. P, A, will 
take up this matter at their next meet- 
ing. We hope that in the next Stand- 
ard the sketches will be proportion- 
ate to the sizes of the birds sketched. 
For instance, the Barred Rock male 
in the new Standard occupies prac- 
tically the entire square, and should 
weigh 9% pounds, while the Light 
Brahma male with a weight of 12 
pounds has half an inch or more of 
margin. A foreigner could have no 
idea of the proportionate sizes of the 
two birds by looking at the illustra- 
tions. 





CULLING, 


Culling goes on in the farmer’s poul- 
try yard most of the year; every time 
company comes and there is no meat 
in the house, a hen must be killed, 
Madame Farmer frequently sacrificing 
a bird which she regrets to lose rather 
than fail to do honor to her guests. 

Instead of leaving these sacrifices 
to chance, taking the hen which is 
easiest caught because careful selec- 
tion is almost impossible on the range, 
keep a coop of market fowls in a cool, 
shady spot where they can be caught 
when wanted, and fasted for a sufli- 
cient time before killing. Liberal 
feeding on table scraps and grain will 
put these birds in better condition 
for the table than when left on the 
range. 

We would not sacrifice a good 
breeding hen that continued to lay 
well during her second year unless she 
Was getting heavy and bagging down 
behind, showing a tendency to over 
fat. A good breeding bird is of more 
value as a two-year-old than as a one- 
year-old bird, if she continues alert 
and vigorous, and passes through the 
molt easily. We have seen a Barred 
Rock two-year-old hen half naked in 
August, and laying an egg every other 
day. Such a bird is of great value in 
the flock, and should not be killed 
because of her age. 

However good as a layer a hen is, 
We would cull her out if she had de- 
fects which would disqualify her, if 
We expected to sell eggs for hatching. 
No matter how low a price the eggs 
may be sold for the chances are that 
the buyer who gets chicks with a few 
stubs on the legs, or white or black 
feathers in the plumage will feel that 
he has been cheated, and make un- 
pleasant remarks, or write a sharp let- 
ter. When a breeder is selling eggs 
for hatching he should observe Stand- 
ard requirements. 

Keep up the size of your breed. Be- 
cause the alert, small bird is usually 
a good layer, she is often kept when 
good sized hens are sacrificed on the 
grounds that there is less meat and 
more eggs in her. If a small, good 
laying bird is wanted, get the Leg- 
horns, but don’t let your flock of heav- 
ier breeds lose size by continually 
culling out the larger birds. They run 
down in size soon enough. Choose 
your best laying birds of Standard 
size and select the best layers of these 
for your special breeding pen. You 
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can combine size and laying qualities 
by careful selection each year. 

Birds which are not typical of the 
breed should be culled. Get breed 
shape as well as breed markings. 
Above all cull out the birds which are 
not thrifty. Beauty of shape and 
markings is nothing if not accom- 
panied by vigor. The fancier must 
have it, and the farmer can’t get along 
without it. 





POULTRY DROPPINGS AND 
ASPARAGUS. 


A gentleman who owns acreage near 
a good market is delighted with his 
combination of chickens and aspara- 
gus. He has built up his land, which 
had been rented and put in sorghum 
year after year until it was “out of 
heart,” so he said, by constant appli- 
cation of poultry droppings. He keeps 
the winter’s droppings in barrels, cov- 
ering each layer with earth, and in 
making his asparagus bed, he makes 
a deep trench, puts in sand and grav- 
el for drainage, and plenty of well 
rotted manure in the trench and over 
the top of the bed. “I consider poul- 
try and asparagus an ideal combina- 
tion,” said this gentleman. “The man 
who owns a small place and wants a 
crop for commercial purposes should 
put out something which the renter 
cannot afford to put out. Nearly every 
renter grows tomatoes with the result 
that tomatoes are a drug on the mar- 
ket part of the time. I never fail to 
find a good market for my asparagus, 
and I'd rather cut and bunch aspara- 
gus than pick tomatoes. Then I can 
market as many dollars worth of as- 
paragus in a top buggy as I can mar- 
ket tomatoes in a wagon. I only put 
out a hundred plants at first, but I’m 
increasing the number as fast as I 
can. Once started right the asparagus 
bed is made for life and is uninjured 
by the chicks.” 

There is no doubt that poultry drop- 
pings are one of the most valuable ma- 
nures. One of our experiment stations 
says that 100 fowls running at large 
on an acre should in the summer sgsea- 
son of six months have added to its 
fertility the equivalent of at least 200 
pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 100 
pounds of high-grade acid phosphate 
and 60 pounds of kainit. 





SAVING STEPS. 


While the mistress of the poultry 
yard is in good health, she forms bad 
habits of putting up with inconven- 
iences, and making needless trips 
from the house to the barn, from the 
barn to the chicken house, from the 
chicken house to the well and back, 
and again to the house. It doesn't 
matter much in the crisp coolness of 
the early morning if caring for the 
chickens seems to require endless 
steps, it isn’t worth while to deprive 
herself of the fresh morning air in 
order to save the steps that “go into 
the day’s work anyway.” 

But wait until sickness comes, or 
when a busy season demands efficient 
labor for every minute, then these un- 
hecessary steps are the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back. A 
busy woman already near the break- 
ing down point will collapse under the 
burden and grieve because it was so 
little worth while to have an attack 
of nervous prostration because she 
cleaned the chicken house. 

A capable little woman, an invalid 
for years, laughingly said: “My hus- 
band declares that before I take a 
step I study the question, weighing 
the advantage of going one way or the 
other; of taking this with me as I go, 
or bringing the other as I come; he 
says I almost draw a map for every 
step, but if I didn’t I’d never get 
..rough the day while planning for 
my own convenience, and the saving 
of my steps, I manage to do almost a 
full day’s work.” 

Don’t clean out the hen house with 
a bucket and broom; get a sprayer 
which the boys can manipulate; spray 
often enough to keep things clean, and 
a big cleaning won’t be required. 

Have a rat-proof feed bin in the 
chicken house, to be filled from the 
wagon once a week. Think what con- 
veniences could be put in to save steps 
and put them in. 





LIMBERNECK, 


Limberneck is largely a warm 
weather disease, althought it may be 
caused by rheumatism due to damp 





Death from Worms 


Every year a perfect cyclone of death sweeps over the 
hog country, cutting down the profits from 20% even up to 100%. 
90% of these deaths is due to worms and can be prevented by using 


IOWA WORM POWDER 


the only known preparation that will positively REMOVE worms from animals. 
Worms begin to stunt the growth of pigs by the time they are 4 or 5 weeksold. Un‘ess 
they are quickly expelled, your loss will be heavy even if your shoats are not killed. 


A feed of LOWA WORM POWDER every 30 days will keep your hogs free 
of worms. It also removes stomach worms from sheep and intestinal worms from horses, 


Twenty Thousand Farmers are using IOWA WORM POWDER and saving thousands of 
dollars every year. Are you one of them? 


IOWA STOCK FOOD 


= big dividends when fed regularly to all stock. It isa hi 

eeps the liver active, the blood in tone and the whole y thrifty and 

healthy. Thousands of stochmes have fed itregularly for years and would not be without it. . Sass 
Keep lowa Worm Powder and lowa Stock Food always on hand 4 


and use them regularly. 
give you a full $1.00 package free for a good trial 


FREE if you send 25 cents for postage and packing and 


tell us how many cattle, hogs, sheep, horses you own. Write 


IOWA STOCK FOOD Co., 


Dept.B Jefferson, lowa. 


If you have never used lowa Worm Powder we will 








Poultry Books, Pamphlets and Appliances 


TURKEYS—THEIR CARE AND MANAGEMENT. The most complete book written 
upon turkey culture. Pamphlet form. Price postpaid, 75 cents. This book and Wal- 
laces’ Farmer*one year, both $1.65. 

RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES. Sixty-four page pamphlet, paper covers, dis- 
cussing quite fully the common diseases of poultry, and giving tried remedies, also full 
particulars on prevention of Kt diseases. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. With Wal- 
laces’ Farmer one year, both $1. 

POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES. A treatise on poultry buildings of al) 
grades, styles and classes, and their proper location, coops, additions, and special con- 
struction; all practical in design, and reasonable in cost. Price, cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 
With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.40. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY KEEPING. Contains, we believe, more and better prac- 


tical, 
published. 
Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND “BROODING. 
Pamphlet form, 88 pages, each 12x9 inches. Com- 


tical work on this important subject. 


plete instructions on how to start right and go right in raising incubator chicks. 
With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both 


postpaid, 50 cents. 


reliable information on the subject of * 
Gives the cream of — facts. 


than any other book 


Poultry for Profit” 
This book and 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Is the most up-to-date and prac- 


Price, 


DUCKS AND GEESE. Gives detailed instructions for breeding, rearing and feed- 
ing, and presents the best and most reliable information relating to details of man- 


agement and profits on ducks and geese. 
ers. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


POULTRY FEEDING ANDFATTENING. 
How to feed under different conditions and 


feeding and marketing all kinds of poultry. 
for different purposes. 
cents, postpaid. 


the use of the expert or the beginner. 


ing capons the poultryman can greatly increase his profits. 
Farmer one year, both $3.25. 
For marking by punching in the web between the toes. Well 


structions, $2.50, postpaid. 
OULTRY MARKER. 
made, nickel-plated. 
both $1.20, 


Fully illustrated, pamphlet form, 
This book and Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.65. 


Illustrated, 160 pages, 
With Wallaces’ Parmer one year, both $1.40. 
CAPONIZING OUTFIT. A thoroughly high-grade outfit, 
Caponizing is a simple operation, and by grow- 


With Wallaces’ 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


paper cov- 
A handbook on improved methods of 
5x7% inches. Cloth covers. Price, 50 
reliable, and adapted to 


Price, complete, with in- 


With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 














A Book We Strongly Recommend 


THE STORY OF THE SOIL 


By Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, Soil Expert of the Illinois Agricelteral College 





man or bright boy will understand. 
dollars to you in the year’s work. 
that interesting. 


order a copy at once and read it. 
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recognized as the best authority on soils. 
taining, but imparts valuable information about the soil so plainly that any 
By all means read this book this year. 
It will give you new and practical ideas of the soil which will be worth many 
You will not tire of the book. 
read the first chapter you will want to read it all through before quitting, it’s 


“The Story of the Soil’? will be sent postpaid for $1.65. 
Address all orders to 





It’s a novel, interesting and enter- 


When you 


Don’t delay— 





DES MOINES, IOWA 























quarters, and so appear at any season 
of the year. Ordinarily the cause is 
worms taken into the body through 
eating carrion, or maggot infested 
meat. It is safer to burn dead chick- 
ens, rats, etc. A dog is nearly sure to 
dig up anything dead that is buried 
near his haunts, and chickens are lia- 
ble to eat whatever the dog digs up. 
If the disease appears, keep up the 
bird’s strength by feeding raw eggs 
and milk, and give turpentine mixed 
with an equal part of olive oil fol- 
lowed by a dose of epsom salts or cas- 
tor oil. 








“Gleanings i in Bee 
Bees on the Farm ({jani?ss jibe 
youget more pleasure and more profit from Bee- 
keeping. Six months trial subseription. 25c Book 
on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 33, Medina, Ohio 








DUCKS 


NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, #1; 50, $2.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 








yp Rtas Runner duck eggs. fawn and white, ¢1 25 
per 13; #6 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, la. 





NDIAN Runner ducks. Catalog. Mrs. Cummins, 


Kenwood Park, lowa. 





PLYMOUTH BROCKS. 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 
“Weight With Quality” 


Eggs and yearling hens and cock birds at reduced 
prices. Never had a better lot of young birds matur- 
ing for the fall and winter trade. If you will want 
birds for breeding or exposition purposes later, send 
for catalogue now. 


J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


if ILEA’S **Ringlet”’ Barred Hock eggs at 

half price. P ry $1.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 
75 cents 15, $1.25 30,34 100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, Iowa. 














BHODE ISLAND REDS. 


OSE Comb KR. I. Reds—After June ist, eggs 
from —_ at half price. Eggs from range flock, 
$2.50 per few yearling breeders for sale. 
MRs. HARLAN. MACY, Searsboro, Iowa, R. 2. 











LEGHORNS. 





C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
We lected farm flock, $1 per 15; €1.75, 30: $2, 45; 
per 100, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, Iowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 


Stock. Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 
\O flock. Big solid buff males. $1.25 per 15; $5 per 

00; special matings, $2.50 per 15. 
Clarkerille. lowa. 





Herman Hunt, 
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; Qregon Fir Silo 








July 7, 1911. 


OHO cute= 
Cuts STons in 7% 
10 Minutes~:-.= 








ND this tremendous capacity is sept up day 
after day onone-half inch cut. Vet the speed of 
the “OHIO” is slow—preventing explosions 

and dlow-mgs. It’s the scientific principle of 
*OHIO”—combined with wonderful strength of 
materials and careful construction that makes 
them so efficient and durable. No matter how 
fast you feed, the silage can’t wind around the 
rolls, or slip back. The sectional lower roller 
and “Bull Dog” grip prevents this. Let us tell 
you ail about this feature and many other 
‘OHIO” advantages. Let us send you our 


Fine Book On Silage Cutters Free 


—Il12 pages. Tells about complete “OHIO” 
line—a style and size to meet your needs. Shows 
many photo-illustrations and reproduces letters 
from many farmers as well as from highest 
authorities at Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Don’t decide till you read this guide-book to 
the right machines. It’s free. Address 


SILVER MFG. CO., SALEM, OHIO 





$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
piece staves. Best 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 
and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We'll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 


Genuine 
Oregon 
Fir Silos 
Don’t buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 
Write us today. 
INDEPENDENT SILO AND 
SUPPLY CO 


° 


P. 0. Bex 468 
Des Meines, lowa 





Get the Best. 








Bey your Silo of your local 
Lumber Dealer and 
save IS per cent over 
manufacturer's prices, 
We know he can furnish you 
the very best Silo m 
either in Oregon Fir, Tam- 
arack, Yellow Pine or Red- 
wood. 

When you buy at home 
you run no risk, you sign no 
contract note, you deal 
direct with a reliable home 

| merchant, who absofutely 

a we gb warantfees every item to 

He e as represented, stands 

r ready to adjust any differ- 

—— ences, pays the freight, 

saves you money and is in- 

tenseted im seeing that you get both walue 

and geality. He can prove this to you 

regardiess of any misleading statement to 

the contrary made by “‘direct to the cus- 
tomer’”’ salesman. 

Consult your local lumberman or write 

CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER Co. 

Cc Minneapolis, Mian, 
Sold only through Lumber Deaters. 











































INDIANA siLes 


useeverywhere. A 
ag pe neem Indrane Sileeare 
the “best and cheapest.” Let us 
send you the Pree book that solves 


the high iced uestion— 

‘SILOT PROFIT — roar Wectorics 

are np te d at Anderson, Ind., Des 

Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 

Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 
INDIARA SILO COMPANY 

384 Union Building, Anderson, tnd, 
. C. HARGROVE, Des Moines, lowa, 

Our Westera Sales Agent, 









WALLACE®S’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


 @ur readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
@nee tothis department. Questions ~-o—- lmmened 
gBanagement will be cheerfully answe 











THE CREAMERY PROMOTER. 


Every new enterprise must of neces- 
sity have a promoter, some man who 
sees the importance of the enterprise, 
who will think the project out, and will 
at the same time recognize the com- 
munity need, whether the enterprise be 
large or small, It may be a railroad; 
it may be an interurban line; it may 
be an elevator; it may be a creamery. 
The promoter is an absolute necessity. 
Whether he is a benefit or not depends 
on his character, his integrity, his abil- 
ity as an organizer. He may be a first- 
class scoundrel; he may be a well 
meaning enthusiast, zealous, but un- 
practical, or he may be a_ public 
benefactor. The point is that some- 
body must take the lead, somebody 
must organize, or nothing will be done, 

In order to establish a new creamery 
someone must take the lead, and in 
every case that should be someone in 
the neighborhood who has the capacity 
to see that the creamery would be a 
benefit, who has the confidence of the 
people, and who is willing to do work 
for which he cannot expect any direct 
remuneration. Nearly every creamery 
that has prospered has been promoted 
in this way; and nearly every cream- 
ery that has been promoted by outside 
parties and for their own interest has 
proved a failure. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the whole 
western country was overrun by cream- 
ery promoters. Thousands of cream- 
eries have been promoted by these out- 
side parties; and if one of them has 
ever been successful, we have never 
heard of it. Generally these men were 


engaged in manufacturing creamery 
supplies. They would go into a coun- 
try town, would convince the mer- 


chants that a creamery profitably con- 
ducted would be profitable. They would 
employ some man well known in the 
neighborhood to go around and rope 
the farmers in, get them to subscribe 
stock, and arrange it so that the notes 
given for the stock would be good no 
matter what heppened. They would 
tell stories that were strictly true 
about the profits of dairying, and care- 
fully conceal the fact that these profits 
could be realized only by men who 
knew how to select first-class cows, 
who knew how to feed them and how 
to take care of the milk afterwards. 
The result generally was a mortgaged 
creamery, built at about twice the ex- 
pense it should have cost, which in the 
course of a year or two went into the 
hands of a receiver with everybody dis- 
gusted. The creamery in a short time 
became known as a “sick sister,” and 
the dairy business was put back ten 
years in that locality. 

There are sections in our territory 
where a creamery would be profitable, 
but to make it profitable there must be 
cows educated to give milk, farmers 
educated to properly feed and care for 
them, a manager educated in handling 
and selling the product. - Under these 
circumstances a creamery can be prof- 
itable. It will never be profitable 
when promoted by an outside party in 
his own interest and not in the interest 
of the farmers themselves. We men- 
tion this matter now, because our ex- 
changes show that the creamery pro- 
moter is abroad in certain sections. 

The same principle applies to the 
promotion of an elevator, a canning 
factory or any other agricultural manu- 
facturing enterprise. When the need 
of such an enterprise is plainly seen, 
then let the promoting be done by 
home people who know the farmers in 
the community, their financial stand- 
ing, their skill as farmers. Under 
these circumstances promotion is de- 
sirable and safe; but it is entirely un- 
safe when done by outside parties. 





THE SUMMER SILO. 


A year ago we urged our readers to 
build a silo, and while they were about 
it to build two, not too large, but as 
high as they could conveniently; one 
thirty feet if possible, and more if ad- 
visable, using the first and larger one 
for winter silage and the smaller one 
for summer silage. We told them it 
might not be needed in 1911, and again 
it might; that in every year there is 
a period of short pasturage, when the 
silo can be opened and this drouthy 








period passed without lowering the 
milk supply of dairy cattle or checking 
the development of young cattle. 
Those who took our advice on this 
are happy, now that their pastures are 
turning brown and bare, and the fly 
becoming a torment. With these bare 
pastures as an object lesson, we repeat 
the advice we gave last year: Build 
a silo if you have live stock on your 


farm; and while you are about it build 
two, one for winter use, one for sum- 
mer. 


You may not need the summer silo 
next year; but the silage will keep just 
as well as the fruit your wife puts up, 
and there will come a time when you 
need it badly. You may have to let 
your cows dry up and your steers lose 
flesh, unless you have it. We are go- 
ing to have need of all the winter for- 
age we can store or use this coming 
winter. There are sections of the coun- 
try in which men are selling their 
cattle for want of feed, for this drouth 
is quite extensive. There is no better 
place for you to store your corn fodder 
than in a silo. It will cost something 
to build, and cost something to fill; but 
for half the feed used on the farm the 
silo is the cheapest method of storing, 
A cubic foot in the silo will hold three 
or four times as much as a cubic foot 
in the barn, and if the silo is properly 
constructed, it will last as long as the 
barn will. We are just beginning to 
find out the value of silage. 





CRACKED TEATS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what is the 
trouble with our cow’s teats. Her 
teats crack every time she becomes 
fresh.” 

Rubbing on vaseline is sufficient to 
cure ordinary cases of chapped teats. 
In severe cases we would first wash the 
affected teats with one dram of sugar 
of lead in one pint of water and then 
put on benzoated oxide of zinc oint- 
ment. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you or any of your readers give 
me any information as to the value of 
stacked silage? Is it more economical 
than silage put up in silos?” 

Putting up silage in stacks is very 
little practiced in this country on ac- 
count of the waste due to fermentation 
on the outside of the stack. We would 
be glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have given this method a trial. 





CARING FOR THE SILO. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I built a silo last year. This sum- 
mer it dries out so much that I have 
to tighten the hoops frequently. I 
have tightened them twice, and now 
they are loose again. Is there any 
danger that the hoops may burst when 
the silo is filled or when the rain 
comes?” 

The silo must be taken care of just 
as a water tank. If the staves dry out 
and become loose, the hoops should be 
tightened. When rain comes or when 
the silo is filled, the hoops should be 
loosened. Unless this matter is at- 
tended to carefully, the stave silo is 
likely to go to pieces. If the hoops 
are permitted to remain loose during 
dry weather, the staves dry out and 
are likely to blow down with a slight 
wind. If the hoops are properly tight- 
ened to keep the silo in shape when 
dry, they must be loosened when wet 
weather comes or when the silo is 
filled. 











USE THE GADE 30 DAYS 
The 





human. Let as show you. We want you to 
try it FREE for30 days. Useit day and night. 
If not just as we represent, return. We will 
pey the freight both ways. Use the same care in 

ying a gasoline engine you would use in buying 
ahorse. We have confidence in our engine and 
are willing you should try it thoroughly. You run 
no risk. You sign no papers, send no money bor 
deposit in a bank. ‘rite for catalogue, 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO. 
322 Main St., Iowa Falls, lowa 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are as much superior to other sep- 
arators as other separators are to 
gravity setting methods. Why go 
but “‘ half-way” when buying a 
separator? Why not insure satis- 
faction by getting a DE LAVAL? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-467 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, 


ort 








SWAT 


THE RIGHT 
ROTECTION 





Keep the flies off your stock and save 
temper, time and trouble. Positively 
protects against contagious disease germs 
carried by this unsanitary insect. Hoises 
do more work, cows give more milk if 
they are free from the pestering of flies 
and insects. = 

RICHARDS’ 
FLY-OFF 
Sole. cosnangiosland quey 16 gee. pas ey 


prey 
half gals. 75c. and $1.25. If 
you can't ns bal dde onto his 


name 
$1.00 for %-gal. can, express prepaid. 

RICHARDS CHEMICAL CO., Manufacturers 
MINNEAPOLIS BRUG CO., Sole Distributors, Miancapolis. 








Keeps flies and el! 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn - 
ture—loncer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 188 by ans dairy- 
mea and farme 


$1 worth saves $20.00 
~ in =a ont flesh on each 
jle season, Oures stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing bx better for galls. 
Kills lice and ae in poultry houses. . 

SEND $1, 2 t Bhoo “Fly fo protect ‘or 


rotect 200 
cows, and our Sets apt vity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money bast if not satisfactory. Write 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. 22 1320N. 10th St., Philada. 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O. E. 


The lowa Silo 


Built of one-piece clear fir staves 
with patent swinging door and 
clincher frame. e only silo on 
the market where quality, work- 
manship of the first order and con- 
venience are combined in making 
a silo that will suit the most exact- 
ing. We also build fir tanks. 
Write for our free book » “The Silo 
asa Maker.” 


JOWA TANK & SILO CO. 


DEPT. D 
Black Rawk Rat'! Bank Bidg., WATERLOO, [OWA 




















POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 


Selling Agents 
Wanted 


Good, live, high grade representctives 
wanted in all fruit growing sections in the 
United States to handle the Bolton Orchard 
Heater for the coming season. A liberal 
commission will be allowed. This heater is 
the pioneer fn its line, is the cheapest and 
today stands without a peer. 


Address, with references, 


The Frost Prevention Co. 


Bank of Italy Building 
San Francisco, Califernia 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


A good, clean stock of general merchandise tn rich 
lowa town, with a well established business. Liberal 
discount on a cash deal. Will take Iowa land, not 
exceeding 40 acres. No agents need apply. Want to 
deal with owner only. 


Address H.S., care Wallaces’ Farmer 



































PATENT LAWYERS 


ORWIG & BAIR 


608 Crocker Bidz... Des Moines. lowa 
Reference: Wallaces’ Farmer 








ETION WANTED on farm by the year by 
married man with two small children, desired by 
Aug. ist. J.J. Kipers, Ri lowa. RB. 2, Box i 70. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, July 3, 1911.—Judging from re- 
ports received regarding the iron and steel 
industry of the country, business must be 
improving, it being estimated that there 
was during June an average increase of 
about 25 per cent in new orders received 
as compared with May. There is a great 
deal of idle money, however, and loans 
are made by Chicago banks as low as 
3% to 4% per cent on good collateral. 
Business the coming autumn wili depend 
mainly on the outcome of the crops, al- 
though Canadian reciprocity and general 
revision of the tariff will continue to be 
important factors, of course, and stability 
cannot be expected until these matters are 
definitely settled. The grain markets at 
present are governed mainly by the crop 
reports, and the weather is the great in- 
fluence, with reported damage suffered 
from hot and dry weather quick to start 
an upward movement. The speculators 
on the Chicago Board of Trade make the 
most of the reports received from the 
farming districts, and one day prices will 
move up all along che line on serious dam- 
age reports, while the next day reports 
of good rains will send them down. Ar- 
mour and Lichtstern commission houses 
are apt to lead off in the buying when 
grain is being boosted, and on the good 
upturns the big bulis are gene rally found 
to be good sellers wo the “shorts."’ So far 
conditions in northwestern Canada seem 
to have been better than on this side of 
the international boundary line, for a good 
many bad reports have been coming from 
arts of South Dakota, where the drouth 
Is claimed to have worked ho end of dam- 
growing spring wheat, as well 
as to oats. Undoubtedly, some injury has 
been done to wheat, but it is not at all 
probable that it is anywhere near as se- 
rious as has been reported, and it is well 
to reca!! the way the winter wheat was 
destroyed by the “crop killers,”’ while har- 
Vesting shows a very good crop. Pur- 
chases of new wheat are liberal, and all 
parts of the winter wheat belt are offering 
wheat to arriv , but buyers are kept from 
purchasing in large amounts by the laca 
of storage room. Thus far corn has been 
doing well on the whole, although there 
are reports that the lack of rains in the 
Southwest has done considerable injury. 
Especialiy bad reports are heard concern- 
ing the oats crop of the country, and the 
Hay crop is also short. Butter is having a 
fairly active dem.nd, with the best cream- 
ery selling at Zot, cents per pound and 
best dairy lines at 19 to 21 cents. A good 
demand is seen for choice eggs at 18% 
cents per dozen, with ample offerings. 
Clover seed is nominal at $14.85 per bushel 
for October delivery, while timothy seed 
is tirm at $11.50 bid for the August option, 
New potatoes are plentier and lower with 
sales at $425 to $4.75 per barrel, while old 
wtatoes are bringing $1.00 to $1.15 per 
bushel in car lots. ‘The choicest timotay 
hay wholesales at $24 per ton and best 
Kansas and Oklahoma prairie hay at $16.00 
$1, .00, 

ttle continue to be marketed very un- 

y, With Monday and Wednesday the 

biggest days of every week, and the 
former usually leads off by thousands of 
head. The requirements of the trade have 
broadened out materially within the last 
month, and it is possible to dispose of 
good supplies of cattle without seriously 
disturbing prices for fat lots of steers and 
heifers, but butcher stock has been placed 
on a much lower level, as have the com- 
non and medium grades of steers. The 
predicted widening out in prices between 
thin, grassy cattle and the small percent- 
age or long-fed beeves has taken place, 
and canners and cutters are selling par- 
ticulariy low, while intenuing buyers of 
stockers and feeders have a fine oppor- 
tunity for refilling their feed lots on great- 
ly recuced terms. These cattle have de- 
clined from 65 cents to $1.50 per 100 
pounds from the high time in May, and 
killing heifers that sold a month or so ago 
around $4.50 or even higher are now sold 
as stockers at $3.00 to $3.2¢ Good 800 to 
1,000-pound fee have been bringing 
$4.65 to $4.90, while selected lots weighing 
900 to 1,100 pounds have sold for $5.00 to 
$5.35, against $ > to a few weeks 
Ago. i stockers at $3.50 to 
$5.75 class that sold for $4.85 to 
$5.15 five weeks ago, and similar breaks 
have taken piace in other kinds. The 
Southwestern grass and cake-fed cattle 
are being marketed freely, especially at 
Missouri river points, and large numbers 
of grassy cattie have been hurried to mar- 
ket from burned-up pastures in states 
farther north. Iter the large sales 
accumulated st 3 a medium 
feeders of the f last 
there was at \ 29 cents 
sales dropped ite rains in 
rious p! rents from ¢ 
quarters “h at market experien 
m illies last » With butcher stock 
‘rs in the upward 
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: 1d springers had — 
outlet at $30./ o $60.00 per head. 
ers had a fair sale a* $3.00 to $4.89, 
feeders brought $4.00 to $5.00, a few 
lots being quot dat to $5.35. 

Hogs have st strain of liberal 
mar}! at westert points i recent 
months remarkably well, greatly to the 
surprise of tt who icted a great 
decline in prices » explained 
by re materially demand on 
i the 
sured meats anu 
sumption of fresh pork 
the range of prices has spread as 
result of imcreased marketing of old brood 
sows, the great bulk of the hogs offered 
on the Chicago market go within a range 
ef i? cents per 1° pounds, and of !ate 
most Sales ..ave been far above $6.00, The 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


average weight of the receipts has ween 
falling off a good deal in recent weeks, and 
it now averages 234 pounds, or nine 
pounds less than little more than a month 
ago. The average weight was 242 pounds 
one year ago, 2.2 pounds two years ago 
and 217 pounds three years ago. Recent 
receipts at Kansas City have averaged but 
200 pounds, aj.aimst an average weight a 
year ago of 212 pounds, and the decline is 
accounted for py the abnormally large of- 
ferings of lightweight pigs. It is known 
that the dry weather in the Southwest has 
forced large numbers of young hogs to 
market prematurely, and no large num- 
bers of weighty hogs are left. Spring 
pigs are plentiful in most parts of the 
corn belt states and are unusually healthy. 
Corn being pientiful and market prospects 
for hogs good, the pigs are receiving extra 
good care from farmers. Hot weather 
tends to check shipments of heavy hogs to 
market, losses in transit from excessive 
heat having been unusually great earlier 
in the year. Hogs have sold up to $6.15 to 
$6.70 within the last few days the highest 
figures yet touched this season. There is 
a particularly good demand for pork ten- 
derloins, the wholesale price having fallen 
to 18 cents a pound. 

Horses that graded well had a better 
outlet last week, the announcement that 
no auction sales would be held during 
Fourth of July week tending to quicken 
the demand a good deal. There was a 
very good attendance of outside buyers 
on the big days, and the choicer animals 
sold largely $10.00 to $15.00 per head high- 
er, although they comprised a fair share 
of the offerings, at least on Weeneqey- 





RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 

In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfal! as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point 
from March Ist to date has been only 
three-fourths as much as the average of 
previous years. If the figure is 110, it 
means that the rainfall this year has been 
10 per cent greater than the past average. 
Our readers should study this table each 
week. 
27th.) 


Percentage. 
86 


(Corrected June 
Station- 

Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Minn 
Madison, Wis 
Charles City, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keokuk, lowa 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Springtie d, ! 
St. Louis, 
Cairo, Il. 
Springfielk 
Co.umbia, 
Kansas City, 


Concordia, ian. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Yernkton, 8S. 
Huron, 8S. D. 
toorehead, 
Devils Lake 
Bismarck, N. 
Williston, N. 
Havre, Mont 
Helena, Mont. 
Lander, Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wy 
North Platte, } 
Denver, Colo. 
2 odge City, 
Oklahoma City, 
Amarillo, Te 
IOWA CROP BULLETIN, 
Week ending Ju'y 2, 1911. 
Des Moines, Towa. 
Foll owing tne showers on the evening of 
June 25th and the morning of the 2tth, the 
weather was much cooler until the 28th, 
but the last four days of the week were in- 
tensely hot; the maximum temperature at 
many stations exceeding 1/0 degrees on 
three days. The drouth continues with 
increased severity over the larger part of 
the state notwithstanding fact that 
the showers of a week » were more 
extensive and in many ; the rainfall 
much heavier than wa indicated in the 
last bulletin Some stations in the n« 
western counties reported two or over 3. 
inches of rainfall, while in the s 
and southwestern ‘ounties, there 
rain during t only 
ers in the eas 
northeastern inties Ww 
frequent prior to last wee 
in the northwesterr 
rainfall was th ‘ 
26th, the cond 
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cevent qua ' 
spring wW heat 
cut and most 
vested during 
yield of oats 1 


is beginning 

the drouth and in a 

has already been 

f the early* planted corn 

is beginning to tassel and most of it must 

have rain within the next week or ten 

days to make an average crop. Consider- 

able damage was done by rain, wind and 

hail storms in portions of Pocahontas and 

adjacent counties on June 25th. Favorable 

prevailed for securing the 

light ops in good condition and this 

work s been vigorous!y pushed. The 

drouth and intense heat are also injurious 
to aj le and other late tree fruits. 

The following is a summary of reports 
from crop correspondents, showing the 
estimates condition of staple crops, July 

1911, as compared with the average con- 

dition on that date in past years: Corn, 
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Read and Reflect 


We Sell Cattle, Hogs and Sheep 


and Buy Feeders on Commission 








to come again. 


Chicago Kansas City 





There is no firm better equipped than ours to render the kind 
of service that will prove profitable to you. 
market conditions for nearly a quarter of a century has made 
us what we are today—One of the Best in the Business. 

It is an undisputed fact that we sell more well-fatted beeves 
at the top of the market than any other firm, hence it is no 
speculation to try us. A trial shipment will make you want 


Alexander, Ward & Conover 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


STOCK YARDS 
South Omaha 


References—Any Bank or Commercial Agency 


A close study of 


East St. Louis 


























SELLING CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 


That's our business. 
how best to serve our customers. 


We've been at it many years and have made a success of it, because we study 


Competent Salesmen and Personal Attention 


to all comers have made our services highly satisfactory to our patrons. 
We believe we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders and 
Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they will be 


with your shipments. 
shippers. TRY US. 


ready to ship, and If you would like to have us keep you posted on the market. 


SHINN, FRY & CO., Live Stock Com. Merchants 


We would like to have you try us 


Address 
Rooms 19 and 21, Exchan 
Bidg., U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 








winter wheat, 88; 
rye, 89; barley, 79; flax, 
60; potatoes, 53; ap- 
grapes, 87. On July 
were as follows: 
92; winter wheat, 
92; barley, 90; 
70; potatoes, 86; 
30.—Geo. M. 


102 per cent; oats, 72; 
spring wheat, 80; 
84; hay, 57; pastures, 
ples, 85; plums, 758; 
1, 1lYlv, the conditions 
Corn, 89 per cent; oats, 
S87; spring wheat, %2: rye, 
flax, 85; hay, 68; pastures, 

apples, 6; plums, 4: grapes, 
Chappel, Section Director. 





CROP REPORT FOR JULY. 
owing crop report was_ issued 
the office of T. C. Wilson, 
Missouri State Board of 


MISSOURI 


The fol! 
July ist from 
secretary of the 
Agriculture: 

June was a month 
drouth, and approximately 
counties of the state are now greatly in 
need of rain. During the last ten days 
about a dozen counties in the southeastern 
and southern sections of the state have 
had sufficient rainfail, but these are the 
exception. In other narts of the state, 
except in limited localities, the dry weath- 
er continues, scattering showers having 
brought no permanent improvement. 
Higher temperatures than previously re- 
corded fer corresponding dates in many 
years are reported. 

Corn- Tod 1y Missouri stands to make or 
lose one of the be:t corn crops in her his- 
tory. Vith plenty of rain from now on, 
an immense yield is assured, fields being 
free from weeds and well worked. But 
with continued dry weather during July 
there will be no nyrotechnic performances 
(to use a Fourth of July pirese) except 
tnat the August report will show that 
corn condition has fallen like a sky rocket 
stick. Condition of corn is now 83.6; one 
month ago, $5.6; one year ago, when there 
was still some corn to plant-owing to the 
wet June, 75.9; ten-year average, 82.5. A 
favorable early spring, coupled with per- 
sistent and proper cultivation has almost 
e abled corn to hold its own up to this 
time. The acreage planted is 3.6 per cent 
short as compared with last year’s crop, 
but the stand is much better. 

Wheat—Wheat harvest is remarkably 
early, 96 per cent of the harvest having 
be 2 comp with more than half the 
correspondent reported threshing well 
under way. I preliminary estimate on 

1 is i4.8 bushels acre; last year, 

new crop is placed at 91. 

is being saved for feed. 

baled. 
t 


of intense heat and 
100 of the 114 


ted, 


per 
Dube Quality of 
straw is fine and 
Much will be 
Oats—Dry, weather practically 
ruined oats, or an important money 
in Missour Condition of part—79 
y ed is 41; part long 
th binder, 40 per 
20 per cent; part that has 
cut for hay, 40 per cent. 
ther Crops—Nearly all new clover and 
thy is dead. will be very 
short, but of good y. Conditica of 
timothy is 37 alfaifa, 66; cot- 
ton, 90; flax, ; tobacco, 48; tomatoes, 46; 
«.00M corn, The potato crop is almost 
an entire failure over most of the state 
and even in the most favored districts th? 
yield will be only about one-third of a 
crop. With a wide range of figures, the 
state estimate on fruit is for 51 per cent 
of a normal crop. Much fruit is falling. 
Pastures and Live Stock—Pastures are 
poor, condition being placed at 4) for state. 
Many pastures, especially in the south- 
west and central sections are as dry and 
brown as in late summer. There is con- 
siderable complaint of a scarcity of stock 
water and from many points live stock is 
being shipped out. 





CROP NOTES. 

Boene Co., Neb., June 26.—With rain 
both Saturday and Sunday night our heat- 
ed term is over. Winter wheat cutting 
this week. Norma! yield. Spring wheat 
ust in blossom. Oats are almost a failure. 
irst cutting of alfalfa very light. The 
last rains will give alfalfa a start, but it 
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SEND FOR THE PRICE LisT 

Of @ near-by reliable house that will give 

you honest-grading and full value always. 

WE DO NOT CHARGE A COMMISSION like other houses, 

but BUY WOOL OUTRIGHT, and PAY THE FULL MARKET VALUE. By 


OHSMAN, EFFRON & CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 








will need rain in plenty to give much hay. 
Corn, where it has been cultivated, did 
not show any injury by the dry week. It 
is far in advance of late years.—R. y 
Cross. 

Gentry Co., Mo., June 26 
in our section; very little 
ruary. Corn looking fine yet. 
cut and fairly good: oats short. 
pastures short; early potat 
up.—G. H. Blessing. 

Douglas Co. Mo., June 27 
weeks drouth rrevailing 
in the Ozarks of southern 
: been broken by a five- 
Cern is i1 fine shape and 
bumper crop. Oats and hi 
a large amount of forage 
raised to take their place 
ing at fifty cents, hogs at 
milk cows at $30 to $40. Or 
cheapness of lands in this cou 
$20 per acre), we are having a large 
gration into this county.—B. 

Hardin Co., Mo., June 2 
heat continues with but 
Corn is growing rapidly and fiel 
cleaned; had rain the 17th, but vege 
is wilting again in the heat of the 
Oats are very short except on rich land. 
Fruit cron is good. Haying has begun 
and is very light. Potato bugs are doing 
serious injury to the crop where not kept 
in check by spraying. Pig crop good. 
colt and lamb crops normal. Pastures 
getting short.—W. Boyer. 

McLean Co., Ill, July 1.—Drouth still 
prevails. This section has had showers in 
past two weeks varying from light to 
heavy in different localities, but generally 
the drouth is severe. Corn stands the 
drouth well. Oats generally a light crop. 
Hot weather may ripen them sas rapidly. 
Pastures brown. Potatoes almost a fail- 
ure; old potatoes $2.00 per bushel. Farme- 
ers estimate oats at fifteen to thirty 
bushels per acre.—W. Boies. 
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DATES CLAIMED FGA LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Oct. 3—Miller & Northy, Morley, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Briggs Brus., Glidden, lowa. 

Oct. 5—W. A. Haie, Anamosa, lowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Roife, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Cari Sparboe, Ellsworth, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 

Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 


Rock Valley, Iowa. 
, Oct 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, Mitchellville, Iowa. 


‘ HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin BPres., Grandview, Mo.; 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 5—W. A. Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 
lowa. 
Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 12, Wm. Grooters, Boydea, Iowa, 


Oct. 13—Peter El eesrene. Sheidon, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Jan. 25—C. “M. Pederson, Dun’ap, Towa. 
Jan. 31, John Miller, Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebe! Bros., Marathon, lowa, 
teb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Roife, lowa. 

. 2, Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

. 8—Samuel Tiliinghast, l’eterson, Ia. 
Feb. 3—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheidon, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—C. L. Thuirer, Fosteria, Iowa. 


Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 6-—C. W. Firff, Mondamin, Iowa. 


Jan. 16—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Jan. 19—R. A. Jetferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
b. 


14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already runming must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
canbe made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
ae late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Hon. W. B. Seeley, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, is advertising several choice Angus 
bulls for sale, one a show buil, and al! 
choicely bred. See advertisement and 
write for particulars, or go and see hMir. 
Seeley’s good herd at his farm adjoining 
Mt. Pleasant. 


Ir. Ellis Bailey, cf Marshalltown, Iowa, 
is advertising cnoice Hereford bulls for 
sale. See advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue and write cr call on Mr. Bailey if 
interested in buying. He maintains a 
good herd, anu is nicely located, within 
the corporate limits of MJiarshalltown. 
Kindly mention Waliaces’ Farmer when 
writing Mr. Bailey. 


Shropshire yearlings and 
rams, and al’so ram lambs and Chester 
White fall pigs are advertised by F. A. 
Eckstein, of Chester, lowa, in this issue. 








two-year-old 


Mr. Eckstein has good stock and he is 
satisfied that those who visit him will be 
well pleased with both the sheep and the 
pigs he has to offer. If they can’t visit 
him. he will be glad to quote them prices 
on either the sheep er hogs by mail. Note 
the advertisement and write him. 

The Bovee Furnace, manufactured by 
the Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 
Waterioo, Lowa, is a very satisfactory hot | 


air furnace to install. 
a new house this season write the com- 
pany for their furnace circular, giving par- 
ticulars. The company has had a good 
business the past year, with a very satis- 
factory increase in business in and around 


Waterloo, which shows that the Bovee 
Furnace is popular at home. See an- 
mnouncement elsewhere in this issue and 


write for particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


Mr. Peter Ellerbroek, of She’don, Iowa, 
the popular big type Poland China man 
of that section, is doing a streng business 
in shipping both fall boars and sows, bred 
for fall farrowing. Mr. Ellerbroek’s cus- 
tomers are from many far-away states as 
well as from his immediate vicinity. All 
who have replied after receiving stock 
from him have expressed themselves as 
being well satisfied. Mr. Ellerbrcek has 
two hundred head of spring pigs that are 
coming along nicely. He will hold a pub- 
lic sale October i3th, at which time the 
tops of this year’s crop of bears will be 
offered. His sow sale February 3d will 
include, besides the top gilts of this year’s 
crop, twenty head of last fall’s gilts. Mr. 
Ellerbroek will be glad to hear from any 
of Wallaces’ Farmer readers who may be 
interested in the big, prolific Poland China. 
His card may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Mar. B. Thomas, proprietor of FEllen- 
wood conde of Short-horn cattle and Berk- 
shire swine, at Audubon, Iowa, is one of 
the progressive, reliabke young men of the 
state who is doing a good work for im- 
proved stock and for lowa’s pure-bred 
stock interests. His herds of Short-horns 
and Berkshires would do fine credit to a 
veteran in the business, but Mr. Thomas 

w up in the business, so he is long on 
th practical experience and knowledge 
of pure-bred stock. Mr. Thomas will hoid 
@ public sale of Short-horns October 18th, 
at which time he will sell some forty 
head, mostly Scotch in breeding. The herd 


is headed a the royally bred Scotch bull, 
Gay ht, a show son of March Knight, 
the noted sire of prize winners. The dam 


| of Gay Knight is Sweet Jasamine a fine 
ptePresentative of e splendid Scotch family. 








If you are building | 
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Mr. Thomas showed Gay Knight at the 
Jowa State Fair and won second in — 
competition. He is now a two-year-ol 
and his calves are showing up fine. Mr. 
Thomas’ former herd bull was Sultan 3d, 
a $1,000 son of Whitehall Sultan. The 
young things in the herd are largely the 
get of Sultan 3d and Gay Knight. The 
Berkshire herd is headed by the well 
known Iowa State Fair champion, Premier 
Belle’s Duke, with Gay Rival, another 
show boar, also in service. Mr. Thomas 
is offering a fine lot of Premier Belle’s 
Duke pigs tor sale, most of them out of 
dams by Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th 
and Duke of Cedar Heights, he a cham- 
pion at Des Moines several years ago. If 
interested in buying good Berkshires of 
the choicest breeding write Mr. Thomas, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing. 

Mr. J. G. Truman, manager of the Tru- 
mans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bushnell, 
il., writes: “Our fourth importation for 
1911 arrived at Bushnell in first-class con- 
dition on June 15th. The greater part 
of the shipment were two-year-old Per- 
cheron staliions and I am satisfied that 
never at any one time have we had as 
many strictly high-class Percheron colts 
as this shipment contained. Im addition 
to our third importation, that arrived last 
month, it makes us thirty-five extraordi- 
nary Percheron two, three and four-year- 
old stallions, quite a number of them be- 
ing dark grays and the balance blacks. 
Included in the last importation were sev- 
eral horses purchased from the noted Bury 
stud, which I am sure will be much ad- 
mired at the leading state-fairs this fall. 
As usual we have been enjoying a very 
fair summer trade in stallions. We had 
the pleasure of a visit from our old cus- 
tomer, Mr. C Hardman, of Marion 
county, Iowa, and he took home with him 
an imported nackney stallion which will 
de much to improve the harness horse in- 
dustry of his section. We have also sold 
the following horses: To Harry Brcocad- 
bent & Co., Henry county, Iil., an import- 
ed three-year-old Shire stallion; an im- 
ported Percheron stallion to J . & Dick 
Hendricks, of Colorado; two imported 
Shire stallions and a pair of imported 
Shire mares to Ed. H. Magowan, of Buf- 
falo county, Neb.; to B. F. & C. E. Reed, 
Warren county, Iowa, an imported Shire 
stallion to head their herd of pure-bred 
Shire mares; To Stratton Percheron Horse 
Company, Colorado, an imported Perche- 
ron stallion; to Peter Hansen & Co., South 
Dakota, an imported Shire stallion; to €. 
Julius Fritz, Colorado, an American-bred 
Percheron stallion; to our old customer, 
M. P. McKeown, of Muscatine county, 
lowa, an imported Shire stallion; to G. W. 
Davis & Co., Colorado, an American-bred 
Percheron stallion. We have a few very 
choice imported two-year-old Percheron 
fillies and an extraordinary lot of first- 
class imported Shire mares for sale. My 
brothers, W. E. and W., write from 
home that they are, together with my 
father, attending all the leading shows in 
kngland and are purchasing first-class 
stallions and mares wherever they have 


| an opportunity for our regular October im- 


portation.”’ 
SPARBOE’S SHORT-HORNS. 


A recent visit by a Farmer representa- 
tive to the farm of Mr. Carl Sparboe, at 
Ellsworth, lowa, found the Short-horns 
looking well. That particular section hav- 
ing been favored with more rainfali than 
most localities this season has kept the 
pastures in good shape and the Short- 
horns have done accordingly. Calves by 
both City Marshal and College Reformer 
are now quite numerous and they are 
showing up especiaily well. Mr. Sparbce 
will hold a pubiic sale October lith, at 
which time he will offer about forty-five 
head of which more than half wiil be 
Scotch cattle. Numerous calves will be 
sold at foot of their dams by Mr. Spar- 
boe’s two splendid herd bulls above men- 
tioned. Wallaces’ Farmer readers should 
keep the date in mind, as it will be one 
of the good offerings this fall. 


ALSIN’S DUROCS, 


Mr. A. P. Alsin, of Boone, Iowa, starts 
a card with this issue in which he offers 
for sale a dozen fall boars sired by the 
two very prominent bears which have 
been used in the Ajsin herd for a number 
of years, Muncie Chief and Nebraska 
Belle’s Ohio Chief. The fall boars being 
offered were looked over recently by a 


Farmer representative who found a 
growthy lot of good boned hogs that 
should make satisfactory sires. Some of 
them are out of a dam whose parents 


Advance and the noted sow, 
violet Blossom. The boar we selected as 
about the best in the lot is a son of 
Muncie Chief and out of a dam by Ne- 
braska Belle’s Ohio Chief. This is a deep- 
bodied, well-ribbed boar, and extra large 
for his age. Mr. Alsin wiil be out at the 
lowa State Fair again this year with some 
of his choice stock, Among them will be 
two boars which cannot fail to merit the 
appreciation of those interested in good 


were Proud 


Durocs. One is a yearling called Crimson 
Col., being a son of Muncie Chief and out 
of a sow by Crimson Wonder Again; the 
other is a two-year-old called Muncie 


Again, also a son of Muncie Chief, and his 
dam was sired by Masterpiece Chief. 
Muncie Again was a prize winner at Des 
Moines last year. wir. Alsin has a splen- 
did crop of spring pigs about which we 


will have something to say later. Mean- 
while those wanting to get a good selec- 
tion from the fall boars shoul rite Mr. 


Alsin at once. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
barmer when writing. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR 
SAL 


Messrs. Jeffery & Wallace, of Ainsworth, 
Iowa. advertise five Scotch bulls for sale 
in this issue. Two are roans in color, 
sired by a son of Imp. Choice Goods, the 
famous show and breeding bull, and the 
other three are reds, sired by the red herd 
bull, British Commodore, a son of Messrs. 
Cookson’s famous breeding bull, Young 
Commodore. They represent the Cruick- 
shank Secret, Princess Royal, Gwendoline, 
Eliza and Lovely families, and are richly 
bred. Messrs. Jeffery & Wallace invite 
those desiring to uy 2 a Fn ay herd bull to 
come and see these. rf are the right 
age for immediate use, ani oo, are offer- 
ing them at real bargain 
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BEST BOOKS FOR THE FARM LIBRARY 


LIVE STOCK AND VETERINARY SUBJECTS 


FEEDS AND FEEDING (New Edition). By Professor W. A. Henry, Dean of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College. Professor Henry has made for himself the reputation 
of being the leading authority in the United States on stock —e and his book, 
“Feeds and Feeding,” is beyond question the best thing of the kind that has ever been 
published. It has been entirely re-written and revised. It is thoroughly practical and 
scientific, and there is no book in the office of Wallaces’ Farmer that is referred to 
more frequently. Its over 600 pages are full of practical information concerning the 
value of different feeds and fodders and the best method of feeding all farm animais. 
The book should be in the library of every man who keeps stock. Price, express paid, 
$2.50. This book and Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $3.00. 

PROFITABLE STOCK FEEDING. By Professor H. Kk. Smith, of the Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station. In this book, Professor Smith has aimed to give the practical farmer 
and feeder up-to-date information on the best and most economical methods of feeding 
farm animals. He is a practical feeder himseif, as his victory with the steer Challenger 
at the International attests, and he is a scientific feeder as well. His book is especially 
valuable because he has put the scientific principles of feeding into practical language 
which anyone can understand. We strongly recommend this book. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
With Wallaces’ Fagmer one year, both $2.25. 

BEEF PRODUCTION. A new book by Professor H. W. Mumford, of the Illinois 
Experiment Station. During the past ten years Professor Mumford has given especial 
attention to the study of economical beef production, and has conducted a large num- 
ber of experiments in feeding steers. Market classes of steers have been handied, and 
in numbers large enough to challenge the attention of the practical feeder. Practically 
every phase of the subject has received attention—the management of cattle at various 
seasons of the year, different grades of feeding cattle, different methods of feeding 
cattie, ete. Admirably illustrated, 210 pages, cloth bound. Price, postpaid, $1.50. With 
Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $2.35. 

JUDGING LIVE STOCK. By Professor John Craig. By all odds the best book on 
the subject ever printed. Fully illustrated. Indispensable to every farmer and stock- 
man. An authority on judging stock. Tells how to judge all kinds of live stock for 
breeding purposes or market; explains fully the form and style of each breed or type, 
how to detect unsoundness, etc. A book no student of live stock can afford to do with. 
out. Price, postpaid, ae 50. as book and Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $2.35. 

TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS. By Chas. §. iy ye Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, Ohio Agricultural ape ag sg oon the need for an up-to-date 
discussion of the several types and breeds of horses, asses, mules, cattle, sheep, goats, 
and swine. It includes discussion of the original habitat, of breed development, Euro- 
pean history, special American history, work of pioneer rs, famous animals, fami- 
lies or tribes, breed characteristics, breed and individual vateote. Finely illustrated, 
cee Pages, cloth bound. Price, postpaid, $2.25. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, 

ot . 

DISEASES OF SWINE. By Doctor R. A. Craig, Veterinary Instructor of the Pur- 
due University. A concise, practical and popular guide to the ——- and treat- 
ment of the diseases of swine. Causes’and prevention of disease given special attention. 
Written in plain words, and a practical book for the stock raiser. Illustrated, 5x7 
— ig Py a cloth covers. ice, postpaid, 75 cents. With Wallaces’ Farmer one 
year, bo 

DISEASES OF SWINE. By Doctor D. McIntosh, V. S. A clear and concisé discus- 
sion of the common ailments of the pig, with treatment and methods found most suc- 
cessful in the author's practice as a veterinarian for many years. A book every swine 
grower needs, and one that will be read with interest and profit. About 300 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $2.75. 

ABORTION AMONG LIVE STOCK. Concise and clear discussion of the disease 
and its treatment. Twenty-page pamphlet. The steady and persistent inquiry for full 
information on the treatment for abortion among farm live stock, particularly con- 
tagious abortion among cattle, has led to the compilation of this little booklet. It is 
written primarily for the farmer and stockman, and the aim has been to put in piain, 
every-day language all the essential facts concerning the disease, and the simple and 
effective methods of treatment which have proved successful in the hands of stockmen 
both in Europe and America. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. With Wallaces’ Farmer one 
year, both $1.10. 

SWINE IN AMERICA. A text-book for the breeder, feeder and student, by F. D. 
Coburn, Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. Every phase of hog raising is 
considered from a practical standpoint; and the latest contributions to the science and 
art of handling and managing hogs weighed and discussed in this important work, 
down to the hour of publication. It is the best and most complete work on hogs that 
has ever been published, and every farmer ought to read it. Handsomely printed and 
bound, well ilustrated, 650 pages full of reliable information. Price, $2.50, postpaid. 
With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $3.25. 

SHEEP FARMING IN AMERICA. By Jos. E. Wing. One of the best books we 
have seen devoted to sheep. All the breeds and market types are described. Chapters 
on flock managemnt, breeding, yom 2 dipping, diseases of sheep, etc. Written by a 
practical shepherd of many years perience. Cloth covers, nicely printed and illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00, postpaid. With. Wallaces’ Farmer one year, 1.85. 

THE DOMESTIC SHEEP—ITS CULTURE AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. By 
Henry Stewart. The best and latest work by this authority. Discusses fully and in 
plain words varieties and breeds of sheep, science and art of breeding, feeding, barns 
and stables, wool growing and handling, dipping, etc., with a special division devoted 
to the diseases of sheep, their prevention and cure. So plain that the beginner can 
with its help successfully manage a flock, and so complete that the experienced shep- 
herd may gather many suggestions from it. 12mo., cloth, 370 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Price, postpaid, $1.50. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $2.30. 

THE SKIM-MILK CALF. By Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. A prac- 

tical treatise on raising the calf on skim-milk, how to feed end care for it. Chapters 
on diseases of the calf and on abortion in cows. Invaluable to the man who raises 
calves by hand. Price, paper covers, 25 cents, postpaid. With Wallaces’ Farmer one 
year, both $1.15. 
HANDY STALLION SERVICE RECORD. A convenient record, cloth bound, print- 
ed on good paper, contains blanks for breeding records of 100 mares. At the bottom 
of each record is a blank contract which when signed by the owner of the mare be- 
comes a note for payment of the service fee, thus doing away with further trouble 
about collections. Also gives return service dates, gestation table, etc., besides memo- 
randum blanks for groom’s expenses, fees paid, etc. The handiest breeding record we 
have seen, Price, 75 cents, postpaid. With Wallaces’ Farmer one year, both $1.60 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 








IOWA MADE CARRIAGES. will be glad to send our catalogue which 


Wit f to tl lowa made car- | describes this new seat as well as ilius- 
aa Suasien spring, wagons, etc. =. trates and describes the various vehicies 
Kratzer Carriage Co., of Des Moines, fowa, | Whicn we make.” Either a postal card or 
say: ‘Twenty years ago, all the tools, | letter request to the Kratzer Carriage 
wagons and similar articles used by lowa | Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 102 First 
farmers had to be shipped from the East, | Street, will bring the catalogue in ques- 

Today tion. If you want to buy a buggy or any 


and the farmer paid the freight. 

this condition is much different, 
changing with great rapidity. Broad- 
minded lowans saw an opportunity to do 
their fellow farmers a good turn, as well 
as to build up a good business for them- 
selves and have left the plow to put some 
of the sturdy honesty of their farming 
days in the manufacture of articles which 
the farmers for the most part use. As @ 
case in point, we point to the record of 
the Kratzer Carriage Company of the past 
twenty years. In spite of the one idea of 
making a good honest vehicle for Iowa 
and the West, we have built up a business 
that is a credit to all Iowa as well as our- 
selves. Our constant desire and effort 
towords producing a better vehicle is well 
illustrated by this instance. The weak 
points of all bugies in the past have been 
the seats. To strengthen this part, some 
manufacturers have replaced the time- 
honered wooden seat with ene made of 
plates of steel, but a new difficulty arose. 
The three or four pieces of which the seat 
was made pulled apart under the strain of 
constant use. We are now putting out a 
buggy whose seat can never jar to pieces, 
because it is pressed out of one solid piece 
of steel. This seat is called the ‘kratzer 
One-piece Seat,’ and it is pressed into 
shape by heavy dies out of steel that is 
rolled and re-rolled cold in order to do 
away with any imperfections in the metal. 
It is then pickled to prevent rust and 
primed with the best mineral int. Hav- 
ing no seams or joints there is absolutely 
nothing to puli apart, and nothin to go 
to pieces under hard usage. In addition 
to the durability of this new seat, it makes 
a very striking appearance and is proving 
one of the season’s leading sellers. We | grinder, 


and | kind, they want you to be sure and get 
this catalogue, and to look it over before 
making your selection. 


RELIABLE SPICES. 


It is undoubtedly a fact as Tone Bros., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, state in their adver- 
tisernent on page 1014, that inferior spices 
spoil good material by giving flat, lifeless, 
tasteless baking. The spices have mucna 
to do with the palatability of cooked food 
in which chey are used. Tone Bros. spices 
sell at 10 cents a paseee. and they will 
be glad to send full sized package on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin, to- 
gether with their booklet, ‘“‘Tone’s. Spicy 
Talks,”” provided the reader of Waz.laces’ 
Farmer writing them mentions this paper. 
Note their advertisement on page 1014. 


BUY A PUMP ENGINE, 

The farm having much water to pump, 
and which does not have a gasoline en- 
gine, doesn’t realize how much trouble it 
saves. A good pump engine wil! run both 
winter and summer, whenever desired, 
with the minimum amount of trouble. 
Such an engine will be found in the Fuller 
& Johnson farm pump engine illustrated 
in their advertisement on page 1013. This 
engine has a capacity of from 400 to 1,500 
gallons of water per hour, depending, of 
course, on the well. It comes ready to 
attach to the pump, and in a few mo- 
ments’ time, it can be put to work. It 
does not need belting, arms, jacks, anchor 
bolts, or a special platform. Al! you need 
to do is to bolt it to the platform you have 
and start it. It can he used to run the 
separator, churn, washing machine, sma't 
etc., if desired. The Fuller & 
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Johnson Mfg. Co., whose address is No. 7 
Wermouth street, Madison, Wis., have is- 
sued interesting literature telling all about 
their pump engine, and the satisfaction it 
has given, and desire to send a copy there- 
of to every reader of Wallaces’ fa:mer 
who is not now the owner of a smal! gaso- 
line engine. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring it. 


PONIES FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Farmer's Wife is a monthly publi- 
cation for the women on the farm, and 
they are offering Shetland ponies with 
cart, harness and everything complete, as 
premiums for those sending the largest 
number of subscriptions. In their page 
advertisement this week, they illustrate 
thirty-three ponies which have heretofore 
been won by boys and girls for subscrip- 
tions sent in, and call attention to the 
new pony, Major Patsey, which they are 
now offering. They will be glad to send 
full particulars concerning their pony of- 
fer to any boy or girl who fills out the 
coupon which their advertisement on our 
back page contains. Their literature not 
only tells how you can earn this pony, but 
also tells how thirty-three other boys and 
girls have won ponies in their previous 
contests. 


TAKING PICTURES ON THE FARM. 


A great deal of enjoyment and pleasure 
can be obtained from a camera on the 
farm. You can buy an Eastman camera 
at prices ranging from $1.00 up, and can 
either develop your own pictures or have 
them developed at’ a very nominal fee. 
There are more opportunities to get good 
pictures on the farm than in the town, 
and every farm home should have a cam- 
era. A very interesting bo#k on cameras 
and on taking pictures has been issued by 
the KMastman Kodak Company, } State 
street, Rochester, N. Y., and they will be 
very glad to send © to you. The book in 
question is their Kodak catalogue, and it 
eres practical information with regard to 
taking pictures as well as with regard to 

stman Kodaks. -he regular kodaks 
sell at from $5.00 up. The Brownie cam- 
eras which work like kedaks from $1.00 
to $12.00. Some of the best pictures we 
have ever seen have been taken with 
Brownie’ cameras, and an investment of 
$3.00 in a Brownie will g:ve a world of 
pleasure to the young folks on the farm. 
By all means senu for the Eastman book- 

and catalogue if you don't have a cam- 
era in your home. 


KEEP THE HOGS FREE FROM WORMS. 


Worms are unquestionably the cause of 
a good deal of sickness among hogs and 
other kinds of live stock in many cases, 
are fatal to hogs, but if proper reme- 
ure given in time, much of the loss 
be avoided, lowa Worm Powders 
have been used by lowa and other west- 
ern hog men for a good many years, and 
with vast satisfactory results. They are 
manufactured 1 the lowa Stock Food 
Company, Jefferson, lowa,.Dept. B, who 
off€r in a special advertisement on page 
1018S to send a $1.90 package for 25 cents, 
Whicon pays th postage and pack- 
ing. ‘ihis offer is only good to those who 
have never used .owa Worm Powders. 
Their advertisement tells about it, and 
the lowa Stock Food Company will be 
giad to hear from Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers Who have never tried their powders, 
as they are confident that a sample pack- 
age will mean the keeping of lowa Worm 
Powders on hand 


right along. 
HOW ABOUT ATTENDING COLLEGE, 
The boys 


and girls who read Waliaces’ 
Farmer who have been considering the ad- 
visability of attending college should se- 
cure the catalogue of Grinnell, recognized 
as one of the most desirable 


colleges in 
the country to attend Grnnell is pienty 
large enough, as a coilege, and yet m 
large for the studenis to get the best 
of training. 1911 is: the sixty-f urth year 
of Grinne and the school is thoroughly 
equipped in all divisions Attractive lit- 
erature has been issued with regard to the 
various departinents, and a copy of their 
complete catalogue can be had by address- 
ing Grinnell College, Lept. A, Grinnell, 
lowa We recommend to every young 
man and woman whe has any idea of at- 
tending college, that they send for this 
catalugue and study it carefully. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS. 
Farmer who 


e cost of 


The reader of 
is short on crib room w find the adver- 
tisement of the Steel Grain Bin, made by 

Rutier Mfg. f 14 West Tenth 

Kansas on page 1009, of 
ar interes his bin is a@ com. 
bination bin, gaivanized, corrugated, and 
i ps grain perfectly, and it may be 
storage purposes for machinery 
when not in use tor grain it is built to 
be knocked down in sections, and addi- 
tional sections may be added at any time 
to increase the capacity The Butler Mfg. 
Co, have issued an interesting booklet tell- 
ing all about their grain bins, and they 
wish to send a copy thereof to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. Note their advertisement, 
and when writing them, mention this 
paper. 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND FEED- 

ERS BOUGHT ON COMMISSION. 

A live stock commission firm who make 
a business of not only selling cattle, hogs 
and sheep on the market, but also of buy- 
ing feeders for their customers on com- 
mission is Alexander-Ward & Conover, of 
the Stock Yards, Chicago, Lll., with branch 
offices at Kansas City, South Omaha and 
Kast 8S Louis. This firm has a record 
of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
busin . and they have built up a splen- 
did trade among the best class of feeders 
and shippers of live stock. They are close 
students of the market conditi 3 and 
give patrons the benefit of their study of 
the market. They believe they can satisfy 
any reeder of Wallaces’' Farmer who has 
cattle, hogs or sheep on feed that they 
can get him the very best the market will 
command therefor, and invite correspond- 
ence from our readers. They wil! be glad 
to keep you posted as to the market, and 
give you their advice if you desire it. 
They are satisfied that the feeder who 
sends his live stock to them once wi!) be 
giad to come again, and it is tue perma- 
nent business of the lowa feeders which 
they wish. If you want to buy feeders, 
they will be glad to give you the benefit 
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of their buying department: They make 
a specialty of buying feeders on commis- 
sion. You can safely tell them what you 
desire, and leave it to them to execute 
the order, and we venture to say that they 
will save you money over what you would 
have to pay if you were to make the trip 
to the markets to buy on your own ac- 
count. Note their advertisement, and 
when writing them we would deem it a 
special favor if our readers would mention 
that they do so through the advertisement 
in Wallaces’ karmer. 

“HAVE NEVER FOUND ANYTHING 

EQUAL TO SAL VET.’ 

In a letter with regard to Sal Vet, the 
product of the S. R. Feil Co., Dept. W, 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose advertisement will 
found on page 1011, D. F. Marshall & 
Son, of Monroe, lowa, say: “We have 
been in the hog business for thirty years, 
and have tried every known remedy for 
hogs, but have never found anything equal 
to your Sal Vet. It certainly does the 
work, and it is easy to feed. I feed it to 
little pigs boars and ypwegnant sows, and 
find it O. K. will never be without Sal 
Vet.” Three other letters are reproduced 
also in this advertisement from those who 
have tried Sel Vet, and the manufacturers 
point out that they are but samples of the 
many which they receive with regard 
thereto. They don’t ask you to send them 
any money, but to fill out the coupon and 
try Sal Vet on sixty days’ trial. If it 
does what they claim for it, pay for it; 
if it doesn’t they will cancel the charge. 
That in brief is their proposition. They 
will be giad to send you their literature 
and full particulars. 

CONCRETE FEEDING FLOORS. 

The Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany will tell any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who wants to put in a concrete 
feeding floor just how to build it in the 
best possible way. They have issued free 
information telling how to build a satis- 
factory concrete floor or any other kind 
of cement work, and they will be glad to 
give Wallaces’ Farmer readers expert ad- 
vice on any building of concrete which 
they wish to do. They have issued a book 
of plans which they will be glad to send. 
Address the Jniversal Portland Cement 
Compa 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL, 
or the Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn., if that office is nearest to you. 
Their literature will be forwarded free 
from either olfice. 

CARTER WINDMILLS, 

A windmill that is well known in Iowa 
is the Carter wooden wheel mill which has 
been made for years. This mil! is now 
made by the Enterprise Windmill Com- 
pany, Dept. 5, Sandwich, Til., and they 
have issued literature telling about its de- 
sirability One of its special features is 
that it runs in the very lightest kind of 
wind, and the manufacturers point out 
that it will run when other mills are idle. 
The Carter mil! is placed on pivots so that 
it faces the wind and runs even in a slight 
breeze. It is a very serviceable and dur- 
ab.e mill, and they will be giad to tell you 
why, and especially request that you look 
up their advertisement, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing them. 

HELP THE CHILDREN, 
appeals to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer in the name of 
the thousands of city hildren who will 
have no chance to get away from the 
«rt and heat, no chance to see the beauty 
of the country nor to learn of the great 
work of feeding the world which is in 
progress under your observation. Can you 
not take one or more of children 
into your home? It means some sacrifice, 
a good deal of effort, but isn’t it worth it? 
We ask you to join the railroad companies 
and us in providing outing for these chil- 
dren, each one of us contributing of our 

you the board of the child fer two 
weeks, the railroads free transportation, 
the United Charities the assembling 

the children and al! incidental care and 
direction. rhe world over the country boy 
is its most valuable asset—wi!ll you not 

| , these city beyvs and girls a 

If your community has not or- 

-d begin now by writing us that you 

“take some children and by urging 

your friends and neighbors to do the same, 

Address Summer Outing Department, 

United Charities, 167 N. La Sallie street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The United Charities 


these 


goods, 








HEREFORDS. 


ann —_—— eee 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland-Chinaa are headed by Matd’s Longfellow 
142909 and King Leader 156067 If in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

MN. W. MILLER, Peterson, Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of ail ages. Beet of individual merit 
and breeding; some show Btock. 
A. KR. CAM PEELL, Indcpendence, Ia. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Bulls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
headers of most popular blood lines. Come and see 
them. Satistied customers our aim. 

Farm in southeast city limits, 

ELLIS BAILY. Marshalltown, Iowa 














TA1W ORTHS. 


ees 


TAMWORTHS! 


Fall boars and spring pigs for sale, of best 
breeding and individual merit. 


Dr. Geo. N. Weighton, Audubon, Iowa 








RED POLL 








ABEERDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal [7 


w "eb 


P. J. DONOHOE, re. _Sacheite Herd; M 
HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close together. 


. H. DONOCHOE, Prop. Oakfled Herd: 
HAEL DONOHOE, Prop. ‘Glenfol | Herd. 
iowa. ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Gienmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa, 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 

















SEELEY DODDIE 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


ood young Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale. sired by the show 


bull aplesk vird Ito, 


T. Erica that we have been using. Priced for quick sales. 


W. B. SEELEY, 


One is a show yearling out of a Lord Woodlawn dam: 


also Ebingdale 2d, a 2-year-old 
Inspection invited. 
MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 








SHEEP. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRES 


25 yearling and 2-year-old rams for sale. All are 
sired by imported rams; most of them are by Imp. 
Shropshire Standard 280212. Am also offering Shrop- 
shire Standard. a very fine, close wooled ram: or will 
exchange him forone equally good. A. L. MASON, Early, la. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


A number of good yearling and two-year-olds; also 
ram lambs and good ewes for sale. The profitable 
kind. Also Chester White fall boars of the growthy 
kind. Both the pigs and sheep will please. Write for 
prices or come to see them. F. A. ECKSTEIM, Chester, lowa. 

















AUCTIONEERS 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fino Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. Mvycustomersmy 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 


2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, tilinols 
Pyesident Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. 


isos Alin Seka 


Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, Bop ognr-o0 1OWA 


Fine Stock Auction also instructor Missourt 
Auction School, t and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Wriie today for free catalog or dates, 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 
[F"Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
‘PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


ARYWVILLE, NO. 


SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 


Endianola, Ta. all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, Write for dates 











Free catalog 














free, 











Successful sales in 


hogs aad horses. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


p U RO CS THE “ALWAYS 





BETTER” KIND 


The strongest line-up of herd boars {n the West— 
Col. Willetts, junior champion lowa, 1910; King 
the Col.. champion breeding son of King of Cols.; 
Golden Modet XE, first under year, Nebraska, 
1910. Pigs of eith er sex by the above and other noted 
boars. Let us Know what you want. 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 
Baimat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, lowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has auy cue such to offer? 


Gahiii Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 
Iowa Chief 48477 and O. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and lowa 
Chief are for sale This is all high class stock and 
will be > priced right. CAHILL BROS. , Rockford, Ia. 








HIGnu © LASS pu ROCS 
35 fall boars and gilts sired by Grandmaster. 100 
spring pigs, both sexes, sired by Grandmaster. Perfect 
Col.. Beauty's Model Top, Fancy Col.. Model Top. 
Allofthe large and growthy kind. Stock for sale 
at all times at reasonable prices. Write me. 
GUST BURG, Sciota, Illinois. 





Schenck’s Red Polls. 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulis and 
pettore. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 146503. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Twelve fall boars to offer, sired by Muncie Chief 
and Nebraska Eclle’s Qhie Chief. Also have 
a large number of spring pigs to select from, sired by 
prize-winning boars. A. IP. ALSIN, Boone, Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Special Prices 


For the Next Sixty Days 
On a Catchy Lot of Young 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Can fit anyone out with a good bull and 
with new blood. Someone will get a bar- 
gain by selecting one now. Herd num- 
bers about 400 head. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, Iowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull. Black 
Ivanhoe 768%:5.) Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulis, 12 heifers, 9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


8 Choice Selected Bull 8 
WILL SPARE A FEW FEMALES 


Best families represented. Zaire The 
Eric 9th of Keillor Park sires in ser“ice. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, 


12 Angus Bulls 


ane kbirds. Queen Mothers, etc 
gus type. You will buy if you see ther 
ight. Visit us if possible; if you can’t > 
Ha Wilkinson & Son, Mit< hellville, 


20 ANGUS BULLS hy. 


By Seottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Pri 
you want the smooth, low set quality } 
blood lines, write me for full descripti and 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, W aahiaater. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


of a half dozen yearling Angus beifers sired by my 
superior herd bul!, Ex 111595, 4 bull of show form 
weighing 2050 Ibs. in breeding condition. These are 
good straight heifers and will be priced in favor the 
buyer. W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 








Great and 


illinois. 





‘fow a 





lowa 











BERKSHIEES. 


GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 
a son 
stress- 


€ -enior 





Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke 
of Baron Duke Svth. Age nM 
. a litter mat of Invincible 5 
ing sow—ist on Masterpiece 
aughter of Masterpiece. Jun 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister 
Boar and three sows over one year—lst on Ke) 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome 
and Duke's Priucess 7th Boar and three 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. 
swine get of sire. bred by exh! or 
Masterpiece. Senior champion bo. 
a son of Baron Duke “50th. Grand “cha! 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion - 
piece, litter mate of Invinel ble Maste rpiec 
champion sow— Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
W. 8S. CORSA, 


i sow—1 


sOWs 0 


Grand 


White Hall, Kil. 








We are now ready to book or- 

ders for Pigs from Spring far- 

be “es "7 * 
fe also have & 
very fine pigs from last Fall litters ipl unsold. 
Be sure and write before buying. 





EllenwoodBerkshires 


ampion 
and mostly out of Masterpiece, 
~dar Heights dams. 
with the Scotch 
Address, men- 


A fine lot of pigs for sale, sired by the 
Premier Belle’s Duke, 
Baron Duke 50th and Duke of C¢ 

Also breeder of Short-horn cattle, 
show buli, Gay Knight, in service. 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


E. 8. THOMAS, Audubon, lowa 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


ze-winning stock, 
They will 





Weung boars and gilts of p 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. 
please you. Prices reasonalh! 
©. D. Nicheots Live Stock Co., resco, iowa 








DOCS 





RAPALA LAL AAA 
e pups, 85.00 


lowa 


For SALE—Full blood Scotet 


each. J. W. B. MeGEE, Riversi ide, 
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oe GOMPANY ars 


isaned by any firm in the world. 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, 





Greeley Horse Importing 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGIANS and 
SHIRES. No matter what you may want in the 


stallion line, we can please you at prices to sult. 
Horses right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 


ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
Visitors always 


Greeley, lowa 














7 Ghoice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., he by the ¢5100 Im 


Lord Banff. All good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 


bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. One out of Imp. Blinkbonny, two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one yy ~ 4 


shank Emma, one Flora. Will make prices right. Farm 14 miles southeast of town on main 
G. A. BONEWELL, Grinnell, Poweshiek 


Island and Ia. Cent. railroads. 


Co., Bowe 








Five Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Three reds, two roans; two sired by a son of the 
famous Imp. Choice Goods, three by one of the best 
sons of Cookson's great herd bull, Young Commodore. 
No better blood lines can be secured, and these bulls 
are bargains. Come to see themif possible. If you 
can’t come, write, and we'll describe them and send 


pedigrees. Don't delay. Find out about these bulls 
atonce. Address 
JEFFREY & WALLACE, Ainsworth, lowa 


Parties met at Ainsworth, on C., R. I. & P., or Has- 
kin, on Milwaukee Ry., if notified. 




















75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgian 


in oar barns, la 
tracing back fort 
class of mares you breed to them. 


eat, smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
1irty generations; horses that will get a smeeth, even bunch of colts, no matter what 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—1IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. 


Morses warranted. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 


Satisfaction assured. Make us a visit. 


Dept. 2, _ Lincoln, Neb. 








Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, Iowa 


I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both tmported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 

Ww. L. DeCLOW 


Ceger Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons— Belgians — Shires 


Rs. want to know what you can buy 
st imported and American bred 
pr Bae for—prize-winners—write 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents In stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 


ERCHERON, Beigian and Shire stal- 


lions and mares. imported, $800 to $1,000; 
home bred, $250 to 9600. BALIN, Osceola, lowa. 

















THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Cresten, iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at $1,000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


to $600. 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New impoertion arrived October 23, 1910. 
AWLEYW & IVES 
Mumbeldt County, Pio 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 


H. P. WHEINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 























HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


Augast and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds, 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, lowa 


Breeder of High Class 


SGOTGH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by the two superb bulls, City Mar. 
shall 270020, College Reformer 248719. 


PUBLIC SALE OCT. 11th 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


wee. et enn nH 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd.) 
Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking cows. 
Address as above, or come and see us. 








15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


At Bargain Prices for 30 Days 


Mostly solid reds and good o m 10 
to 23 months old, In good condition ee Runes 
use .Come or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-Emption, Ell. 

Farm adjoins station. OnC. R. 1. & P. Ry., 22 miles 
from Rock Island. 


MAINE VALLEY HERD °'s'::."" 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, blocky young bulis. Will 
also sell some good cows and beifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

J. N. DUNN, Central orey, Iowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn 


contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

Oo. M. HEALY, ford, Iowa 


8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scotch and Scotch topped, from 10 to ® 
months. Sired by Bapton General 232833. Reds and 
roans in color, in good condition and good individu- 


ally. Prices right. 
J. M. BAY, Aledo, Illinois 

















CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, |OWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Seotch 
Shoert-herns. Our issue is breed im ve. 








Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, _ by Choice 








ment. Herd headed by Blythesome Baron Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 
and Merry G Corresp solicited @. KH. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 
HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, 


h colored bull calves, about one week 


old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 


running from % to % 


calves practically full-bloods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ure blood Holstein, which makes these 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ii. 








! KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Ad@ressT. F. KELLENH ER. 


506 Citizens Bank Bldg., 


DES MOINES, 10WA 








POLAN D-CHINAS. 





Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, inciuding five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Lad 
Herd now headed by the great trie of big type boars, Big Orange, Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. 


J. O. JAMES, Braddyville, lowa 














LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THEM SIRED BY THE 
MAMMOTH SHOW HOG ......--. 

Pigs good value for prices asked. 
JNO. B. LAWSON, 


Come and see and you will buy. 


LONG KING’S EQUAL 


Farm jon north of town. 
AKIN DA, 1OWA 








JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


26 big. husky fall boars forsale. 


They are rather thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service. 


They are the real big type and of most approved big type breeding; strong in back, feet and bone. Sires 
—Mitler’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151595 and Orange Price. Dams are largely 


by King Mastodon 134121. 


Very attractive prices for quick sale. 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lows. 








Big Type Poland- Chinas 


Ten fall boars sired by A Wonder 1484 
Big Bone 24 151743 an Giant 24 is1033. 
bay ae of 800 to 1000 lb. hogs. Also sows bred 
& Wender for fall farrow, including the great 
Metine A Woender by A Wonder 107353, and 
bred April 3th to A Womder 143421. I refused 
$200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 
litter =’ is carrying. This is the real thing. 
ELLERBROEK, Shelden, lowa 


M. P. HANCHER 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter 
BIG QUALITY 


Call or write for what you need. 
Farm adjoining town. 


ROLFE, IOWA 








POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Fifteen good, smooth fall boars for sale. All but 
two are by the big, lengthy boar, Date's Jumbo 170007. 
Prices that will move them. Aliso good spring crop 
coming on. A. L. MASON, Early, lowa. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA 


boars for sale, sired by B. Wonder and Masto- 
den Leader, two of the best big type boars living. 


Marian, lows 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
508 to 600 Ibs. Setisfied customers for ® years testify 
to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S. 48. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, ia. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














CHESTER WHITES. 


0. 1. GC. Swine For Sale 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Also 10 fali boars sired by him and out of 
700 lb. sows; big boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 
Brown Swiss Cattle. ; 

Ss. B. HEFTY & SOs, Renwick, lowa 











MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 


MULE FOOT PIGS 
of the best breeding for sale. 
is eS to be the healthiest and thriftiest of 
any breed of bogs. Weaned pigs 615 te $25. Pedigrees 


furnished. 
HENRY M. BOSTON, New Bertin, Kil. 











ANTED—Volume V of Percheron Society of 
America. Address StaLitos RecisTratTion 
Boaxp, Brookings, Dakota. 





Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great ee 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Have but three young bulls left. Our own breeding. 


ADDRESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARN 
Cedar Falis, lowa 





Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of al! ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 
see them and select your next herd bull 
CHICAGO STOCK FABM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffaio Center, Ia. 


35 HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 35 


Mostly grandsons of King Segis and e Corni- 
copia Johanna Lad. Some outof high A. R. O. record 
dams, and others out of high producing untested 
dams. Prices reasonable. 

MERRY C. GLISSMAN Station B, Omaha, Nebraska 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS 


20 Ibs. butter im a week. Wouldn't 
our herd be improved by « sire from such dams? 
They have been bred fu this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. MeMAYW BSROS., Backingham, lows. 











' JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 








Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 
Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or ball calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibe 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARBLES HOWELL, Rockford, town 











GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by ~— of the 

Preel, 1, 11, 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, 1OWA 








HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DaIRY BREED 
Illustrated Deseriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Guernseys For Sale 
femates of all ages. Young 
im advanced regiery 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
























































eenie” Stan.J.Malicek, 
orth Redwood, Minn. 








“Billie,” Hazel McMar- 
tin, DeSmet, 8. D. 








a 
a ae 





“Don,” Oliver E. 
International Falls, 


Olson, 
Minn, 








St. Nick,"’ Marcella Cone 
ley, Ionia, lowa. 





* Evangeline,” Gladys 
Hi M Mo. 


33 


“Ned.” George & Ruby 
Kobelia, Huntley, Mont. 


PONIES 





“Sparkle,” Eloise Sav- 
age, Watertown, 8. D. 


“Fritzie,” Marie & M 


Bonnie,” Amyle Kafer, 
Parker, Williamstield, 


Glidden, Ia, 


AND THE BOYS AND 





GIRLS WHO GOT THEM 








e “Seneg. Elmer Hoth, 
i, aukon, 


Notice we print the photographs, names and complete addresses of the whole 33 Ponies 
(count them) and the boys and girls who won them, which we wouldn’t dare do if it wasn’t true 
we give away real live Shetland Ponies and outfits. 
enclose a two-cent stamp for reply) they will tell you how lovely their ponies are, how easily they 


won them and how fairly we treated them. 


If you write these boys and girls (be sure to 


None of these boys or girls can compete for ‘Major 


Patsy” (which we are going to give to you or some other boy or girl as explained below) because 
we wouldn’t want any one child to win two ponies and it gives you a much better chance to get him. 


ANOTHER PONY FRE 


With Complete Out- 
fit Shown Below 


If you want us to give you a pony and have your picture printed here next time riding him with these 33 other pony win 
ners, don’t fail to send us your name and address today and we will tell you more about “MAJOR PATSY” and how to be- 


come a contestant for him. We can’t send you a pony unless you send us your name and address. 
ponies than any other publisher in the United States and we are going to give away a lot more. 


We have given away more 
We want to give away enough 


ponies so that we can just completely cover a page this size with little pictures like these that you see around the edges of this 
page. If you haven’t a Shetland Pony yet and want one, the sooner you send us your name and address, the better chance you 
will stand of having us give you “MAJOR PATSY” the very next pony we are going to give away to you or some other boy or girl. 


“Major Patsy” 


is a dandy three-year-old 
spotted pony, 43 inches 
high, and weighs about 
350 pounds. He looks like 
the ponies you see with 
circuses and just exactly 
as pretty and cute and 
smart. We selected him 
at the famous Heyl Pony 
Farm, Washington, IIl., 
where there are hundreds 
of the finest kind of Shet- 
land Ponies. He dearly 
loves children and is the 
dandiest chum you could 
possibly desire. He can 
Paul a wagon-load of 
youngsters along ata 
merry clip. If you sen 





The Outfit 


And best of all we send 
free with “Major Patsy’’ 
the complete Pony Outfit 
as you see it in the pic- 
ture. The pony-wagon is 
just the best we could buy 
for our purpose. We have 
given away so many that 
we know exactly what 
kind most boys and girls 
like. The hand- 
some black harness with 
nickel trimmings looks just 
fine on “Major Patsy.’’ 
No child, no matter how 
rich his parents may be, 
owns & more desirable 
pony outfit than this one 
which we are going to send 
free and pay all freight 





Ia. 


“Tony,” Maurice Himle, 
Montevideo, Minn, 























** King,” Vic. J. Breiibach, 


Waupeton, Ia 














potty,"’ Mildred 
Madelia, Minn. 





us your name and get him 
everybody in town will 
envy you. And you would 
be the happiest child alive 
if **Major Patsy" Was yours. 
Think of the fine times you b—————____ a aed 
can have taking your friends 

poy Sy BP - h WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO DRIVE TO SCHOOL IN THIS OUTFIT? 
then send your name and ad- 
dress to us at once. 


and express charges. This 
is surely the best chance 
you ever had to get a 
= , Shetland Pony, so if you 
haven't one and would like 
to have us give you this 
one send us your name 
and address right now 



































“Beauty,” Bertram Fld- 
ridge, Bradford, Il 


























**Major Patsy” for you ‘Brownie,"’ Twylah Hart, “Mac,” Ruth Mead, **Leddy,”’ George Cooper, “Jack,” Bernice Harvey, 
or some other child. R. 1, Sidney, O. Slater, Mo. Sv. Cloud, Minn. Creston, la. 


DON'T LET ANYONE PERSUADE YOU THAT YOU CANNOT GET IT 


n’t let anyone persuade you that you cannot get “MAJOR PATSY.” If you have been unsuccessful in other contests don’t 
et that discourage you because our plan of conducting pony contests Is different from others. We are ary of The Farmer, 
Farmer’s Wife and Poultry Herald. The Banker or Postmaster in your town undoubtedly knows of Webb Publishing Com- ih ss ~ See 
pany, one of the largest publishing houses in the United States, so we can well afford to give away so many ponies. Our contests prenaaey oe 
are very short and you or some other boy o1 girl will get “*MAJOR PATSY” and have him to drive to school and everywhere. We “Laddie,"’ Robbie E. Not- 
mever heard of one of these boys or girls to whom we gave ponies until they wrote us they wanted one, which shows you how fair and toa, Nashua, Ia. 
square our pony contests are and that no matter where the winner lives, “‘“MAJOR PATSY” will be sent without one cent of cost 














“Trixie,” Frank H 
Billings, Mont, 














“Fairy,” Lawrence Ulrich, 
Rosemount, Minn 











SEND YOUR NAME TODAY =e woot Out and Sign this Coupon or Copy on a Postal Card and Mail Today emaames Every Contestant a Prize Winner 
Our ponies are given away 60 


quickly that you will stand a better THE FARMER’S WIFE, 319 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. BAM contestants will surely get a 
c 


ance to get this one if you sit right — - oo ‘le Gon from a 
7 ' Please send me Certificate of Entry, and pictures of ‘*Major Patsy” and e will send you. Besides 
—~ pag he gh 1 y--;}- Lam a me how to take care of Shetland Ponies and eed them. I haven't any Shet- BGrand PY a 
filled out with your name and address Pony and want to own “*Major Patsy. Watches, Base Ball Outfits, Gold 
Sok we staune Fon to foto be oe sBracelets, Fountain Pens, Hand Bags 
work we require you to o become it if 3 

a contestant for **Major Patsy” is ts, Rifles, Shot Guns and 


‘dozens of other desir 
something that any boy or girl who able prizes. 
could drive a pony can do, and an 
child who becomes a contestant will 
win a fine prize, even if they fail to 
win *“*Major Patsy” which is the 
best prize of all. 


BE SURE TO ADDRESS YOUR 
POSTAL CARD OR ENVELOPE 





@ persuade you 

that you can't win ** Major Patsy” 

‘ ebecause you have the same chance 
fee SS SSS SS SS SSSSSSST SSS SSS S SSS SSeS Oe Se AS Ady Other child. 


THE FARMERS WIFE WEBB BUILDING 


PAUL, MINNESOTA 





: : : 319 : 
“Derby,” A. Fitzsimmons, SAINT **Mischiet,"’ Orville Himle 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
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“ Bess,’ Wilferd Dearchs, 
1, Burt, Ia. 


= 


“Dandy, Grace Sur- 
rows, Delano, Minn. 


ner 
These three ponies 


a 


“Bob” John B. Cora, Jr, Suse 26 : 
were given away June 26. Winners announced July 5, 1948 


B. 
Little Rock, Ark. 





